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Part I. 



CHAPTER L 



THE HAUNTED RUIN. 



" John Perry, hark to me! Father is come home frae 
Medway town wi' a bag full of money for Sir Francis, 
and a pair of bonnie red shoes for me." So saying, 
young Mistress Jessie North ran down the lavender 
walk in the mill-garden to the bench on which was 
seated John Perry, a quaint and slouching figure, 
gazing into the winter sunshine with a dazed and 
silly smile. 

" Eh, dear, but thou art a braw fine lassie. I did 
na think there were sae grand a pair o' shoon to be 
found i* Medway toon. But hist ! young mistress, thou 
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munna talk sae loud o' siller-bags and such like i' the 
garden." 

" Why not ? " quoth the child impatiently. 

"Why not? Because the bees, and the flowers, 
and the butterflies i' the air are all a-hearkenin' to 
theer 

"The flowers and the butterflies are dead i' the snow; 
they cannot hear me," cried Jessie sadly. 

" Master Philip Ingram is walking i' the Conygree 
wi' thy aunt, young Mistress Kose," quoth John in a 
whisper. 

" Why, let them," answered Mistress Jessie shortly, 
looking up listlessly in the direction of the yew walk. 
But all of a sudden she grew pale, and clutching hold 
of John's jerkin, cried out in a tremble, " Eh, John, 
John ! what was that noise i' the mill ? " 

" 'Twas the miller's bairn calling to thee. She heard 
all ye said." 

" The miller is dead, and his bairn too. They can- 
not hear me either." 

" Na, na, they are not sae dead as a' that ; they 
could steal the red shoon frae thy feet, and the siller- 
bag frae the kitchen table." 

" The money is not on the kitchen table. Father 
has tied it up i' the leathern bag, and put it on the 
shelf in the rosemary chamber." 
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" Shelf or table — shelf or table — it's a' ane to yon 
eerie folk." 

" The door o' the mill is shut," quoth Jessie 
stoutly. 

" Ay, the door is shut fast enoo ; but the night-wind 
gets through the crannies, and so do the ghaists. Eh, 
lassie, lassie ! if thou couldst hear how they cry o* 
nights; if thou couldst see the white face o' the 
bairnie peerin' out o' yon window i' the granary, and 
wrings its wee hands in the moonshine—" 

" Why does it cry o' nights, and wring its wee hands 
i' the moonshine? Dost know, John?" asked the child 
in a pitiful whisper. 

" It cries for many a thing, poor babe, because it 
is hungry and athirst and pinched. It has nae fine 
clothes o' its body like thee, nae red shoon o' its snow- 
cauld feet." 

" Why does not the miller come down frae his mill 
and buy them for his bairn ? " 

" Buy them for his bairn ! Thou silly little body, 
he has no siller i' the mill-loft. Those who fastened 
him up i' the mill to die did not leave his siller- 
bags behind them. They carried them off to London 
toon and made merry wi' them — they did, the 
rogues." 

" They were wicked men," quoth Jessie angrily. 
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" Ay were they, Mistress Jessie, to do sic a sinful 
deed o' a Christmas eve. But the world is full o' 
wickedness at a' times and seasons o' the year." 

" I'd fain have the miller's bairn to play with me in 
the garden. Gramercy ! John, what a fine game o' 
hide-and-seek we might have i' the Conygree ! " 

" She would be a rare skeerie one to catch, I warrant 
thee. Thy wee hand would go through her body like 
the smoke i' the kitchen chimney." 

" I'd give her cake to eat and sweet new milk to 
drink. I'd put my red shoes o' her feet, if she listed," 
cried Jessie, with tears creeping up into her blue eyes. 
" I would take her into my bed o' nights in the rose- 
mary room and hold her this close ; " and the child 
clasped her little hands across her breast. 

" Hark you here, lassie," quoth John in a hoarse 
whisper. " Do na ye sleep i' the room wi' that bag o' 
siller on the shelf ; there may be worse company than 
ghaists wi' thee i' the darkness." 

" Why, little lass, art thou the only watch-dog 
Master North puts on his money-bags now-a-days ? " 
cried the blithesome voice of Philip Ingram, coming 
forth from the shade of the Conygree, with Mistress 
Rose on his arm. " He was more wary i' the olden 
days, I take it." 

"And shame on thee, John Perry," quoth Rose, 
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"jabbering to the poor child of ghosts and such like. 
Look at her poor face how scared it is ! " 

" Na, Mistress Rose," answered John, turning round 
at the sound of the voices, "it's na folly; the ghaist i' 
the mill is calling her." 

"Thou silly loon, 'tis an old brown owl in the 
granary window," quoth Philip, stroking the child's head 
pleasantly. 

" Na, na, the loon can see further than thee; it's nae 
brown owl i' the granary. If it cries to her once 
mair our bonnie bairn is lost. Ane, twa, three, and 
she flees awa' frae us. Last night at twelve o* the clock 
I saw it." 

" You saw what? " cried Rose, with contempt gather- 
ing upon her comely lips. 

" I saw the dead miller's bairn come out on the 
highest step o' the mill-ladder and beckon wi' its wee 
hands at the hoos." * 

" Now thou art raving, John. — Come away, little 
one, to thy mother, ere he fills thy poor pate with his 
ghosts and his dreams ; " and Mistress Rose, taking 
Jessie by the hand, led her towards the house. 



CHAPTER II. 



CONYGREE WINDMILL. 



The Conygree windmill, within whose ruined walls 
there brooded, according to John Perry, such sorrow 
and unrest, stood upon a small hillock immediately 
behind the dwelling-house of William North, steward 
to Sir Francis Compton. 

It had been a lusty mill once, never idle when the 
wind blew, swinging around its brawny arms with a 
busy riot, which could be heard far across the gorse 
and the tawny stubbles, taking in its cart-loads of 
shining grain, and tossing it back again in the finest 
of flour. Its red brick face, glowing in the sunshine, 
had been a beacon of plenty and prosperity to the 
neighbourhood ; the village children had played in its 
shadow; and the miller's wife had rocked her baby to 
sleep seated on the mill-ladder which led, with many 
a perilous step, to the granary above. 

Now it stood up athwart the sky, a tattered skele- 

(746) 
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ton. Black rags flaunted from its sails, and slimy moss 
dropped from them. The brick and the stone were 
smitten with a leprosy of lichen, and the sky looked 
through its hollow windows. The ladder still remained, 
but slippery and rotten; and the rank nettles towered 
at the mill-door. It had various aspects, this wreck 
upon the hill-top, but they were all sinister and 
forbidding. Sometimes on a still night it looked 
like some old wizard extending his arms over the 
country for blight and ban; sometimes, when the 
wind was up, and the blast caught its withered sails, 
they flew round as of yore, in ghastly mimicry of 
the good old time, and the idea that the famished 
dead were busy within chilled the hearts of those 
that watched. 

On Christmas eve, in the year 1648, the mill-sails 
stood idle in the unnaturally soft and genial air. There 
had been a busy and prosperous week; but now there 
was a lull, for the wind had fallen, and when the 
wind is away, according to a good old saying, " the 
miller standeth at his door." And there indeed he 
stood, looking thoughtfully down the Conygree road. 
To-morrow would be merry Christmas, and it was 
meet time with honest men to use the hour for medi- 
tation. But this was a green Christmas, and a sad 
one in the land when civil war was abroad, and inno- 

(746) 2 
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cent homesteads were left with smoking rafters and 
blood upon their thresholds. I wot the miller had 
somewhat else to think of than holiday-making in those 
evil times. 

At the foot of the ladder, busied with a heap of 
yellow ehaff, sat the miller's little daughter, and there 
being not a breath of wind to play with it, the small 
white fingers of the child winnowed it with a thrift- 
less zeal. Of a sudden a distant sound of hoarse 
revelry came up the market road, and, mingling with 
it piteously, the shrieks of women. The miller started 
and groaned aloud. "Of a surety," quoth he, "our turn 
cometh next. God send that my good wife hath not 
encountered them on the highway ! " and, ascending a 
few steps of the ladder, he shaded his eyes with his 
hands, and between the yews in the Conygree he saw 
the baleful sparkle of lance and helmet, and heard the 
shouts of soldiers mad with wine. 

" Come up," quoth he ; " leave thy play and come 
up." With a rude tenderness he snatched the child 
from the ladder-rung and placed her upon his shoulders. 
" It is fit time that I pen my lamb ; I doubt but this 
is for our death." 

It was for their death. The wail of the frightened 
child discovered their retreat in the mill-loft; the 
ladder was scaled from without, and with a fiendish 
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forbearance from blood, they made the door fast with 
large nails, wedges, and rude masonry, as one might 
bury a rabbit in its burrow. And there these savages 
left them, to desolate the neighbourhood ; and thus it 
happened that there was not a soul to liberate the 
prisoners or to come at their piteous calls. In a few 
days of hunger, thirst, and cold, the miller and his 
child perished within their living tomb. Of the 
miller's good wife there never came tidings ; but the 
neighbours said that she met her death upon the 
roadside at the soldiers' hands as she sped wistfully 
home. 

From that day forth no miller ever worked that 
mill ; no carts stood at the foot of the mound laden 
with ripe grain ; and no child ever sat at its threshold 
sifting the yellow chaff. 

Old Sir Walter Compton, the then proprietor of the 
lands and mill, made some efforts to dissipate the 
gloomy prejudice attached to the holding. The bodies 
were taken down from the upper chamber, and given 
decent burial. A double salary was offered to any 
qualified miller who would work the mill and become 
a tenant of the Conygree. But all in vain ; none came 
forward to fill the proffered post. For sixty years the 
old house and the old mill were tenantless. 

At the end of these sixty years, Sir Walter being 
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dead, his son, Sir Francis Compton, had the Conygree 
house repaired and set in order, and offered it as a 
dwelling to William North, his steward, a man of 
stout heart and a sturdy mind not given to super- 
stition. 

It was to this house, under the shadow of the ill- 
omened mill, that William North brought his young 
wife Mary home. Here, also, five years later, when 
our history begins, lived Eose Davenell, Mary's twin- 
sister, and John Perry, their foster-brother, a half- 
witted, kind-hearted youth, full of a strange innocence 
mixed with a stranger cunning, who acted as servant 
to the family, but who ofttimes, through his fancies, 
follies, or prejudices, became more a hindrance than a 
help. 

Even now, as he sat on the log at the farther end 
of the mill-garden, stringing holly-berries for Jessie's 
Christmas chain, there was a sinister light in his dull 
gray eye, and he babbled idly on : — 

" Ay, ay, I'm a fool, nae doot ; but there's mony a 
different kind o' folly. A rat when he puts his head 
in the trap to look for a meal is a fool ; and Maister 
Philip Ingram, methinks, has no great sense in his 
pow when he puts his nose in Maister North's hoos 
to look for a wife — he'll get his welcome of frost and 
snow. Hist, hist ! how he pranks up and doon the 
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hoos wi* the bairnie ; they are having a rare game 
of hide-and-seek. Eh dearie, dearie ; but she has 
brought him into the rosemary room, and a* the 
maister's siller on the shelf ! " 

" John, John," cried a gleeful voice from the rose- 
mary window, "hark to me, John. Philip Ingram 
will bide i' the Conygree to-night. Mother will 
have it so ; and she says father will be in no wise 
displeased." 

" Hush, Jessie ; thou must not be so glib with thy 
tongue," quoth a pleasant voice from the kitchen. 

" I showed him the money - bag on the shelf," 
shouted the same small voice from the window over- 
head. 

" Mair fool thou," quoth John hoarsely. 

"I told him how the bairnie was crying i* the 
mill." 

" Hush, hush, Jessie girl ; come down fro* the 
window. Come down, dear heart, I bid thee." And 
Mrs. Mary North, rising from her seat, called the child 
from the rosemary chamber to the room beneath. 

"Will father soon come home again?" cried she 
plaintively, seating herself astride the Yule log in the 
kitchen. "I would tell him how the millers bairn 
was calling to me. He would give them money and 
food." 
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" Thy father is gone down to the bailiffs house ; he 
cannot be back till nine o' the clock. But, Jessie, 
trouble not thy wee head with the miller and his 
bairn." 

" I canna help it," she cried sadly ; " I canna bide 
to hear the bairn cry/* 



CHAPTER III. 



A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 



William North was detained longer at the bailiff's 
house than either he or his wife could have antici- 
pated. The Christmas eve was already merging into 
the Christmas morn when the steward stepped out 
into the lane and turned his face homewards. It was 
a good walk of a mile to the Conygree; but the night 
was a fine one, and the road lighted by a young moon 
high up in a cloudless sky. 

William North walked on with an easy, self-con- 
fident step. He had wound up his accounts for the 
year, and all was correct and exact to the letter, as a 
steward's accounts should be. The lands beneath his 
care had waxed fat during the past twelve months, and 
all arrears of rent had been paid in. He might enjoy 
his Christmas holiday at home with a light heart and 
a clear conscience, well assured of the confidence of 
his master. 
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The road was straight and lonely, and the shadows 
cast across it by the moon were black as ink ; but 
William was a man full of such earnest purpose that 
he took little heed of the familiar objects around 
him, nor cast one superstitious glance at the gloomy 
windmill towering on the hillock above, though, 
verily, it looked at the moment a dark and spectral 
sign-post, pointing with shadowy finger towards his 
home. 

But of a sudden he stopped and listened. It was 
as if he heard in the stillness of the night the lament- 
able cry of a babe in fear or pain coming from the 
direction of the ruin. 

" Mother, mother, save me !" He fancied that he 
could hear the very words, and the voice was like 
Jessie's. 

For the moment some foolish fear took the strong 
heart of the steward by surprise, and he hurried for- 
ward. But again he grew calm, and fell to his care- 
less gait. Of a surety, it was not likely at such an 
hour that his Jessie would be out in the field and 
climbing the grassy hillock. In the rosemary cham- 
ber, pure and still, with her soft cheek resting 
on her wee pink hand, he could see his bairnie 
sleeping. 

Then came the quick step of some one hastening up 
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the lane. It was Master Philip Ingram, steward to 
Sir Thomas Blount. He knew the slight figure and 
the active walk. 

"Good evening, Master Ingram," quoth William 
coldly ; " whence in such haste ?" 

" Fro* the Conygree," replied Philip, scarce drawing 
breath. 

u Fro' the Conygree ?" 

" Ay. Mistress North would have me bide there 
for the night ; but of a sudden I did remember me 
of a message of great weight given unto me by Sir 
Thomas, and so I rose from my bed and forth home- 
wards." 

" A bad memory is ever a good excuse for a sudden 
leave-taking," muttered William, as the young man 
hastened past him. "I warrant he guessed that he 
would find a cool welcome in the morning." 

William North bore Philip Ingram little good-will. 
There had been a quarrel between the stewards some 
years ago, and the sight of Master Ingram ever since 
raised the jealous pulse of his rival. 

The difference was on this wise. Master North had 
imported a rare breed of cattle from the shores of 
France, and therewith had stocked his master's lands ; 
the experiment had every promise of a marvellous 
success. Master North's fame spread far and wide in 
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the country ; while those on the neighbouring estate 
looked with envious eyes on a change which would 
lower the value of the common stock. Amongst them 
Philip Ingram was most alive to the injury done to 
his master's property. 

On a night dark and stormy a blaze went up 
amongst Sir Francis' farm-sheds, which lit up the 
country for many a mile around. The well-saved 
corn-ricks shrivelled into ashes beneath the curved 
flames. There was a sickening sound of dumb brutes 
groaning in agony and bullocks roaring for release. 
On that night, amid many other losses, the rare 
stock met a cruel death at their stalls ; and William 
North, weary with his efforts to rescue them, left 
nought but the blackened walls behind him, and re- 
turned to the Conygree a bitter and an unforgiving 
man. 

Nothing transpired to point at the real culprit, 
but William North needed no evidence when the 
jealous workings of his mind had already leaped to 
their conclusion; he believed that Philip's hand or 
agent had done the mischief. He scoffed at explana- 
tions, and for many a year would pass his rival with- 
out notice in street or road. 

Since then, there was a reconciliation brought about 
by Rose Davenell, William's sister-in-law, whom, in- 
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deed, Philip Ingram affected for his wife. But with 
William it was on the surface and of necessity; for he 
loved Eose Davenell well, and would not lightly cross 
her happiness. But the old grudge lay deep in the 
heart, and he still hoped that he might prove to the 
neighbours that the bad opinion he had formed of his 
rival was just and deserved. 

Mayhap this satisfaction to his presumptuous pride 
was nearer than he weened, ay, even at the door; 
and the punishment his bitter, unforgiving spirit had 
so long thirsted for, what if it should rebound on 
himself ? 

Right across the hillock, by the base of the ill- 
omened mill, lay the short road home, a path which 
none but he dare keep after the twilight hour. He 
trod along without mistrust, pushing through the tall 
dockweeds and briers. Hush ! was not that a moan 
somewhere close at hand ? It seemed to come from 
the dark shadow by the mill-pit. And now it was 
a flutter of something white, ay, at his very feet. 
William stooped and looked downwards. It was a 
child's face turned upwards to the starry sky, a babe's 
white smock, little pale hands thrown out among the 
nettles, and dainty shoeless feet dipped in the muddy 
pool. 

For a moment superstition triumphed ; he even 
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thought that the waif at his feet was the dead miller's 
babe sleeping in the moonshine. He touched it, 
and superstition vanished. He raised it in his arms 
as tenderly as might be. It was indeed a dead child 
sleeping in the moonshine — but the child was his 
Jessie ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



ACCUSER AND ACCUSED. 



" I TOLD you how it would be, mistress ; I told you 
you'd surely come to some sort of trouble if you 
settled down in this ill-favoured spot — did not I, 
Mistress North ?" 

" Peace, prithee, good John, peace." 

" I told you you'd come to sorrow and trouble ; and 
if this is na sorrow and trouble o' a Christmas morn ! 
The maister's money spirited fro' the shelf, and the 
poor little bairnie dead — cauld and dead, cauld and 
dead — poor little lassie ! and she so bright and bonnie 
yester-e'en, scamperin' adoon the lavender walk i' her 
white snood and fair linen frock, and braggin' o' her 
bonnie red shoon ! Eh, I doot but the miller's bairn is 
spanked out wi' them the morn !" 

Mistress North made no answer ; she leaned her 
head against the wall, and her face was white as one 
in a swoon. 
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" I can tell thee, mistress, I heard a screech come 
fro* the mill just at the stroke of twelve yester-morn ; 
three times I heard it, right adoon the hill and across 
the garden. It frightened the puir wee thing, so that 
she clutched hold of my jerkin." 

" John, John, keep silence, I bid thee ; you can 
never leave bad alone, but you must strive to make it 
worse. I heard the screech. It was an owl in the 
mill-turret," cried Rose Davenell from her post by the 
window, where, with eyes dim from crying, she stood" 
with her arms resting on the sill 

" Ay, ay, Mistress Rose ; it was the owl wha stole 
the bag o' siller fro* the shelf in the rosemary room," 
replied John, with a contemptuous laugh. "Twill 
make a good excuse, na doot, when Maister I^orth 
brings young Ingram before the justices. Sir Francis 
will think no more, belike, o' his lost rents when he 
hears thee tell the story o' the owl i' the mill-turret." 

These taunting words, spoken by John in his folly 
and grief, were scarcely uttered ere there was a tram- 
pling of men's feet on the garden walk. A moment 
after, the latch of the door was raised, and William 
North, accompanied by Sir Thomas Blount, Philip 
Ingram, and a couple of sturdy constables, entered the 
room. 

North's manner was excited ; his face was pale and 
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his hair in great disorder. He had taken no food nor 
rest since midnight, searching the country round for 
Philip Ingram, who, it appeared, had been away since 
cockcrow at a distant fair ; and also laying his case 
before Sir Thomas Blount, justice of the peace for the 
county, from whom he had demanded that a warrant 
should be issued against Philip Ingram as a murderer 
and a robber. 

Sir Thomas, a hot-tempered and prejudiced man, 
was wroth that his servant should be accused of so 
foul a crime, and warmly declared that he would issue 
no warrant without further evidence than the accuser 
could produce; and for this reason he had now, in 
company with Ingram and two constables, come down 
to the Conygree to make a rigid examination into the 
facts of the case. 

Philip's manner was also agitated, but after a differ- 
ent fashion from that of his rival. He seemed be- 
wildered and horror-stricken. Seeing Rose standing 
by the window, her eyelids red from crying, he drew 
near compassionately and extended to her his hand. 
But another hand was laid roughly on his shoulder, 
and William North, drawing him back from her, said 
sharply, — 

" Nay, nay, Master Ingram ; no more of this. It 
was an ill hour I trusted thee in my house." 
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"Have patience, William," cried Rose; "it is not 
just thou shouldst condemn an honest man before the 
crime is proven." 

" An honest man ! " quoth William, with a bitter 
laugh. "Dost think a man who would burn poor 
dumb beasts at their stalls is so gentle he would stay 
his hand fro' a babe ? " 

"Keep silence, Master North," cried the justice, 
turning impatiently round upon William ; " it is not 
for thee to judge of this matter, nor to prejudice the 
minds of those present. I will have the business 
sifted after as orderly a fashion as in a court of 
justice. Give me pen, ink, and paper, and I will set 
down in its proper place such evidence as may appear 
necessary. Then shalt thou have liberty to speak 
freely, and to prove all that thou canst find in thy 
heart against him." 

" Ay," quoth Philip, with a dignified and confident 
manner, " speak freely, William North, though well I 
wot thou art my enemy." 

Then William North, standing up before the justice, 
did state, with an enforced calmness, all the facts of 
the case: how, walking home at midnight, he had 
heard a cry coming from the direction of the mill, as 
of a child in fear or pain; how, a few moments 
afterwards, Philip had passed him on the road with a 
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hurried and troubled manner, scarce permitting him 
leisure to answer a neighbourly question; and how, 
when he was pressed as to the true cause of his being 
so late abroad, he had replied, with evident deceit, that 
he had forgotten a message of importance intrusted to 
him by his master, Sir Thomas. 

" And, good sooth, he had such a message from me," 
cried the justice. " See, Master North, how thou dost 
forestall in this matter." 

But William continued, growing paler at each 
moment, to relate how the money had been left on 
the shelf in the rosemary room, where his child slept 
and was now missing, and how the babe had probably 
wakened at the moment of the robbery, and being a 
witness, came by her cruel death. "And on these 
grounds, your worship, I demand a warrant against 
Philip Ingram." 

Mary North was next called upon, and strictly 
questioned as to the events of the previous evening. 
She made answer to all questions with a womanly 
gentleness and simplicity, neither exaggerating nor 
yet concealing aught ; but when she came to speak of 
her dead child, those who looked upon her pale, sweet 
face thought of a surety she would swoon. 

" My child was ever of a light heart," quoth Mary, 
struggling with a sob ; " but yester-e'en she was rest- 
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less and distraught with fancies. At eight o' the 
clock I laid her in her bed in the rosemary room; and 
she was bright and wakeful as I have never seen her 
at that hour. She put her arms round my neck and 
kissed me, and whispered — I know not what — about 
some foolish tale of the miller's bairn, and as I left the 
room she bade me put her red shoes beneath her 
pillow ; and these, your worship, are missing. 

" At ten o' the clock, when Sister Rose was already 
abed, and Master Ingram sat with me below in the 
kitchen, came a knock at the door. I looked up, and 
in came my poor bairnie i' her night-dress. 

"'Mother,' quoth she, 'give me a slice of the 
Christmas cake.' 

" ' Nay, sweet heart, I cannot cut the cake till to- 
morrow.' 

"'Do, mother dearest; give me a large slice wi' 
honey on it.' 

" And when I would not she fell a sobbing, till I 
was fain to grant her her wish, and she left the kitchen 
with the sweetest o' smiles on her bonny lips. That 
was the last time I saw my child," quoth Mary, while 
the tears gathered in her eyes and fell upon her 
cheek. " But this morn I did remember how, starting 
from my sleep about twelve o' the clock, I thought I 
heard a voice somewhere i' the night calling to me, 
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'Mother, mother, save me!' I rose from my bed 
and went to the door of the rosemary chamber; 
but all being still, I returned, and alack! I slept 
again." 

"The money was on the shelf in the rosemary 
room," said the justice. " Did any one know it was 
there save yourself ? " 

" My child knew it ; " and, after pausing a moment, 
she added, " and John Perry." 

There was a dull groan from the corner of the 
kitchen, and Sir Thomas looked up. It came from 
John Perry, who stood livid and trembling, seeking to 
hide himself in the corner by the hearth. 

"I did na do it — I did na do it. Ye need na 
question me, Sir Thomas," said he, under the keen eye 
of the justice. 

" Come forth, whoever thou art," quoth the justice 
sternly. " It needs not to defend thyself before thou 
art accused." 

Then William stepped forward, and whispered in 
the ear of the justice that he must not lay any stress 
upon the strange manner of the youth, who was weak 
and full of illusion, but a true and faithful servant, 
as harmless as a child. 

"I care not who he be," cried Sir Thomas; "a 
faithful servant hath oft robbed his master, and a 
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good-natured fool hath often proved an arrant knave. — 
Come forth, sirrah." 

Then came John forth, with his knees knocking to- 
gether, and covering his face with his large brown hands. 

" I did na do it — I did na do it, your worship. Ye 
need na look at me as if I did. I was abed. I 
would na hurt a hair o' the bairnie's head." 

" Let the bairnie alone, and answer me, sirrah ; and 
look well how thou answerest, or else thou mayest 
swing yet for a thief on the gibbet on Broadway 
Hill. Thou knewest of the money on the shelf ? " 

" And if I did ? " cried John, all of a tremble at the 
threat ; " there is Master Ingram knew it too, and went 
in with Mistress Jessie to see it." 

" Is this true, Philip ? — and yet I bid thee not to 
commit thyself." 

" It is true, Sir Thomas." 

This evidence seemed to tell against Master Ingram; 
but in that the day was advanced, and his Christmas 
cheer awaited the justice, he could not brook to see 
the whole matter to an end. 

" What sayest thou ? " quoth he, turning to Philip 
Ingram ; " wilt thou not take it as a hardship to go 
with these constables to the county jail and await thy 
trial like a guilty man ? I am fain to believe thou 
art not such." 
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Philip Ingram cheerfully consented, and further- 
more expressed his thanks to his master for the 
countenance he had shown him, but preferred to 
acquit himself by the only means his country and 
the law permitted. Taking a respectful farewell 
of all about him, not excepting his enemy William 
North, he stepped forth in custody with a con- 
fidence which might well pass for the cunning of 
hardened guilt, or betoken the cheerfulness of inno- 
cence. 

It was truly a sad Christmas day that closed over 
the old house by the Conygree. Every heart had its 
own bitterness. The peace of which the angels sang 
long ago shone but on one face, and that was the face 
of the dead. Mary and William North watched by 
the silent bed of little Jessie all the long night ; and 
Mary, holding her husband's hand, pleaded with him 
for the goodwill towards men which should be prev- 
alent at such a season. But William, though he 
listened to her, and spoke to her even with a rever- 
ent tenderness, could not be brought to view matters 
in her light. He urged that he was a ruined man, 
both in worldly happiness and worldly means; that 
he was doubtless robbed of his master's confidence ; 
that his hearth was made childless, and all his hopes 
in life blighted. He asked her, was there to be no 
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justice for all this ? It was justice, pure justice, he 
craved, and not vengeance. 

There was another heart beneath the same roof 
that cried for justice through all the long night, and 
that was Rose DavenelTs. She saw, with the keen 
eye of anxious love, the clouds which were gathering 
round the head of her betrothed. She knew that 
there was but small evidence that could be produced 
against him. She believed him in her heart incapable 
of the crime with which he had been charged. But 
she knew also the implacable nature of William, her 
brother-in-law, and how he would hunt down to the 
very grave him whom he believed guilty. 

Unable to sleep, poor Rose sat herself down by the 
window of her room and looked out into the Christmas 
night, faintly illumined by a watery moon. Right 
opposite her window rose up the fatal mill, its black 
arms stretched out into the darkness, still as the death 
which lay within its shadow. 

She sat there, watching and waiting, till at twelve 
of the clock she fancied* she saw the figure as of a man, 
wrapped in a white sheet, gliding round the base of 
the mill. She stood up of a sudden, and opened the 
casement that she might see better. 

But she could discern nought further, for the figure 
had disappeared behind the mill ; yet she fancied she 
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heard a lamentable groan, and the voice of one who 
cried in an agony, " The bairn is dead I " 

Rose was not given to superstitious fancies, but 
the story of the dead miller's wife walking nightly 
round the precincts of the mill calling for her child 
came back with a chill upon her mind. She closed 
the window and turned back into her room, pacing it 
with hasty and nervous footfalls. For two hours she 
took no rest, neither sitting nor lying down, till again 
she was startled from her reverie by a shrill and pain- 
ful cry which resounded through the house. 

She walked out on the corridor, and listened with a 
heart that beat quickly against her bodice. The cry 
was repeated ; it came from John Perry's room. She 
opened the door gently and looked within. " Art ill, 

John ? " quoth she kindly. 

" Nay, nay, good mistress," he replied hoarsely, mis- 
taking her in the darkness for Mistress Mary North, — 
"nay, nay, good mistress, but I dreamed they had 
swung my poor body up i' the gibbet o' Broadway 
Hill." 



Part II. 



-♦♦- 



CHAPTER V. 



AFTER FOUR YEARS. 



It was a dismal night to keep watch in a lonely 
kitchen. The snow lay outside in the lavender garden 
full two feet deep; while within, the cold wind 
soughed and groaned through the empty, cheerless 
chambers of the Conygree house. 

Even John Perry, Mary North's sole companion on 
this dreary Christmas eve, could not be brought to sit 
patiently within doors, but must ever be rambling in 
and out, — carrying back clogf uls of chilling snow to 
the hearth-side, biding a while in the kitchen, and 
then creeping forth again into the cold and the dark- 
ness. 

The morning had been a bright one, holding out 
a sufficient promise of fair holiday weather to the 
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country folk on Sir Francis Compton's estate. Mary 
North had even been able to ride on a neighbour's 
pillion into Medway town for Christmas marketings. 
But of a sudden, at mid-day, the sunshine had disap- 
peared, the wind had arisen with a baleful cry, and in 
a few hours the face of the country had undergone a 
change. The moors beyond the Conygree, so fragrant 
in the summer with gorse and heather, were now one 
vast sheet, whilst the highroads and ditches were 
scarce discernible from fields and footpaths. 

Over the Conygree itself the storm had burst with 
unwonted fury. The yews in the old walk groaned 
beneath their burden of snow, and in the churchyard 
beyond the graves were muffled from sight. For the 
first time these four years past Mary failed to visit 
the grassy hillock beneath which reposed the body of 
her child. 

Ay, that had been a sad history in its day — the 
history of Mistress Jessie North, who met her death 
after a strange and woful fashion. But this world is 
made up of sad histories, and one doth ofttimes blot 
out another. Little Jessie was forgotten now by 
those in whose mouths, while the wonder lasted, she 
had been the sole topic of idle gossip, pity, or specula- 
tion. Perhaps of a chance time, as one passed round 
the shady yew walk, he might still point out the 
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grave with its flowers and neat borderings, and say, 
" Ay, there lies the babe that was murdered by the 
mill-pit.'* But such occasions were rare. The country 
folk still called it " The murder i' the mill-pit." 

Philip Ingram had been acquitted of the crime. 
The evidence brought up against him, though suffi- 
cient to convince the multitude of his guilt, had 
failed to satisfy a jury, who refused to hang a man 
on evidence brought against him and mainly sup- 
ported by his acknowledged and bitter enemy. So 
Master Philip was given the benefit of the doubt, 
and let go forth again at large. But he soon found 
that they were changed times for him in the country. 
Scarce a soul would bid him " God speed ; " the houses 
of former friends were closed against him ; and even 
the children in the lane pointed at him with their 
baby fingers. 

So after a time, having wound up his affairs with 
Sir Thomas Blount, who from the general clamour 
had been brought to look coldly upon him, he left the 
country altogether, and was followed shortly after- 
wards into banishment by Mistress Rose Davenell. 
Whereupon, a strict investigation having been set on 
foot by William North, it was discovered she had 
been privately married to Ingram in a church on the 
farther outskirts of Sir Thomas's property, and that 
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but a few days following on his liberation from the 
county jail. 

Philip being once out of the country, and all hope 
having come to an end of the lost money ever being 
restored, William set himself to work to make good 
the same to his master Sir Francis, — a resolution 
which could only be carried out by setting aside a 
heavy portion of his earnings, and living in an 
humble and almost unsuitable condition ; which state 
of things tried William sorely, but chiefly on account 
of his wife Mary, who through these manifold troubles 
had fallen into a fearfulness and weakness of both 
mind and body which could not be overcome. Sir 
Francis for a time refused to have the money restored 
to him, saying the loss was through no fault of 
William's ; but the steward could not be turned from 
his resolve, pleading he had a character to make good 
before his neighbours and the country at large. 

So day by day he rose higher in the confidence of 
his master, both for his strict honesty and for his clear 
management of the lands committed to his care. 
Even now he was absent in Holland, where, at a 
great expense to Sir Francis, he had been sent to 
learn the system of the drainage of moist fields and 
lake lands. 

These were lonely times for Mary North in the old 
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house by the Conygree. Save for John Perry, there 
was not a soul from morn till night with whom she 
could exchange a word or thought. Her husband was 
abroad in a strange land, and the hour of his return 
was uncertain ; her sister had left her and gone she 
knew not whither, though rumour whispered it was 
thousands of miles away ; and her babe was in the 
churchyard. Of a truth, it was a great solitude for a 
weak and troubled woman. 

And this night, of all nights in the year, to be so 
lonely and comfortless ! Mary North shivered, and 
drew the bench nearer to the hearth. It was this 
night four years ago, at this hour, she had laid Jessie 
to bed in the rosemary room, had placed her new 
shoes beneath her pillow, and felt her last kiss on her 
cheek. Strange to say, only this morning, on her 
return from Medway, she had found lying athwart the 
threshold a scarlet lace with which it had been her 
custom to bind up Jessie's hair. She had thought 
that this lace was safely put aside in an oaken chest 
in her own chamber, and it troubled her sorely to find 
it thrown on the ground and trodden under foot. It 
set her poor heart thinking, too, over the olden days, 
— thinking of the waving yellow locks and the sweet 
blue eyes beneath them. 

" O God," quoth she in a whisper, as she folded her 
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hands on the table before her, — " O God," prayed she, 
* who on a Christmas eve long past didst open the 
heavens wi' a song, give this poor heart the peace thou 
didst promise by the mouth of thy holy angels. — Eh ! 
what was that noise in the garden ? I would John 
Perry could come in and bide a while with me in the 
house." 



CHAPTER VI. 



A CHRISTMAS GUEST. 



Christmas • eve had nigh given place to Christmas 
morn when John Perry returned home. With a face 
pale as the snow outside, he stood before his mistress. 

" Mistress North," quoth he, " hast heard the dead 
miller's wife walking f the garden ? — hast heard her, 
dear mistress ? " 

" Peace, John, with thy random talk. I heard a 
noise truly, but thought not on such folly." 

" It is na folly, mistress ; she is waiting i* the snaw 
for a glimpse o' her husband and her lost bairnie. I 
saw her, mistress, 'neath the shade o* the Conygree." 

" John, it irks me to hear thee speak after such a 
way. I did not think you would willingly grieve me 
with such wild fancies o' a Christmas eve." 

" Eh, but, dear mistress, it is o' a Christmas eve 
such wild things are abroad. At twelve o' the clock, 
folk say, the mill-door stands open, and the miller is 
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seen there wi' his bairn. It might be that Mistress 
Jessie bides with him there." 

" Peace, John, I bid thee." 

" Nay, nay ; I cannot hold my peace, else the wee 
thing might come speerin' i' the house to see how it 
gaes wi' us, or, belike, standing beside our beds at 
dead o' night wi' her little sorrowful face puckered up 
and the tears in her bonnie eyes." 

" John," said Mistress North with a grave displea- 
sure, " have a care with thy evil mutterings and tales ; 
thou may'st even drive me crazy. I know well my 
sweet one is at rest these four years; nor hath she any 
longer sorrow, or tears i' her bonnie eyes." 

" Gin ye will not hear me, mistress," quoth John 
sullenly, "I will e'en to bed. If the folk abroad 
have aught to say to thee to-night, let them say it 
themselves;" and so turning on his heel he went 
upstairs. 

" I cannot to bed ; I have the fear on me to-night. 
I will bide a while longer in the kitchen ; " and Mary, 
standing up, stirred the newly-kindled logs into a 
blaze. 

" The snow must have ceased falling ; I do not hear 
it sputterin' i' the fire. I would the wind did not lie 
so still outside in the garden." 

Again Mary sat down and covered up her face with 
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her hands ; but after a time, unable to find rest, she 
rose and paced the kitchen. 

" I would not disturb thy peace, pretty sweet heart," 
quoth she softly, " but with his foolish talk he sets 
my heart a-cravin* for a sight o* thee, though well I 
know that may not be till the sound o' the last trump." 

She went over to the fireside and stood there, 
gazing thoughtfully into the blazing fagots ; and that 
fit of musing did hold her strangely, as if she found 
some melancholy comfort in the idle pageants of the 
fire. 

" Ah ! " quoth she at last, having wended to her 
thoughts' end, " William was wrong ; he was unjust, 
poor soul, for Philip could not have done the deed, he 
loved my bairnie well. — -Hist ! hist ! what was that 
cry in the garden ? — John ! John ! come down, I 
prithee, and bide a while with me in the kitchen." 

There was a lumbering noise above-stairs as of the 
lad rising at her call, and then, ay, surely, a long low 
wail in the distance without as of a child in pain or 
fear. 

" John, dost hear ? " 

"Ay, mistress," quoth a hoarse voice from the 
garret; "and there be two babes a-standing o' the 
mill-ladder." 

" Then if it be my babe," quoth Mary with a great 
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and bitter cry, " I will see it and speak with it to- 
night." 

With that, in a kind of sudden frenzy, she made 
for the door. In her haste she missed the latch, and 
wildly strove to rend the lock ; but John came to her 
aid quickly. Together they sallied forth. Mary did 
outrun him ; she made across the garden with quick, 
noiseless steps, for the snow lay thick on the path ; 
but by the Conygree walk she paused and shaded her 
eyes with her hand. 

" John," quoth she in a tremble, " what seest thou 
yonder, 'neath the yew trees ? " 

" Tis the dead miller's wife. But trouble not your- 
self, dear mistress ; she hath no eyes for the living." 

Mary hastened forward, nor paused again till she 
reached the foot of the garden. The storm had gone 
down, the moon was out, and there stood the wind- 
mill, its lifted sails shrouded with snow like some 
grim creature arisen from the dead. 

" Mother ! mother ! save me ! " came the ringing 
cry again. 

" Now, mistress, look well ; seest thou nought i' the 
mill-ladder ? " 

" I see a child," she cried, grasping at John's arm 
for support. 

Then they pressed forward through the snow-drifts 
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and up the hillock to the ladder's foot. There, plain 
to both their sights, was a babe on the top rung of 
the ladder, clinging to the iron bar, and moaning as if 
all help were past. 

" I will go up myself and bring it down. — Bide 
thee still, my bairn ; I am with thee in a trice." 

" The steps are slippery, mistress," quoth John ; 
" and gin she be not a lump o' snaw, I will fetch her 
down for thee." 

He put Mary aside, and, she not hindering him, 
climbed up with wary steps, and with many words of 
uncouth tenderness took up the little figure in his arms. 

" Is it my bairn ? Speak ! canst thou not ? " cried 
Mary from beneath with a broken sob, for her brain 
was distraught with the fantasy. 

John came down and answered her by placing in 
her outstretched arms a shivering little maiden. The 
moon shone on its face, and it seemed to the be- 
wildered woman that, if she did not dream, the face 
was Jessie's. 

They carried it straightway across the garden into 
the house, and Mary sought to still the sobbing child 
with wild words of comfort, for she scarce knew 
what she said. The old endearments rose to her 
lips, and she called it by love-names long ago perished 
from the house. 
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At first the child looked shyly at her, then it 
complained of the cold, and she placed it by the 
fire. Her excitement began to subside, and she grew 
to reason on the strange thing which had befallen 
her. 

" My pretty one," quoth she presently, " how callest 
thou thyself ? " 

" Jessie," replied the child, looking up at her with 
a familiar glance that made Mary's heart quail within 
her. 

" From whence art thou come, little one ? " 

" I have been i' the mill all the long day." 

"Why didst thou not come to me, sweet heart, 
before now ? " 

" I was asleep, mother." 

" Mother ! " repeated Mary in a voice that shook. 
" And am I thy mother, my pretty bairn ? " 

The child looked up in a kind of wonder, and 
stretching out her hands fell to weeping. 

" I must e'en prove this to the uttermost," mut- 
tered Mary to herself. " If that thou beest truly my 
lost bairn Jessie, I have not seen thee these four 
years. Where hast thou been ? prithee, sweet one, 
answer me." 

" I am hungry, mother ; give me a slice o' cake." 

" And welcome," cried Mary ; for the request broke, 
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as it were, the ghostly spell. " Thou shalt have cake 
wi' honey on it." 

With zeal this mother hastened to the cupboard, 
and cutting a slice from the Christmas cake she set 
it on the little table, and put a light thereon. Then 
she fetched from the inner room the wooden bench 
on which her Jessie was wont to sit at meal-time. 

She was well contented when she saw the child eat 
with a hungry relish, and she drew back to gaze her 
fill ; but the blood left her cheeks and her lips as 
she gazed. The treasured clothes, which had lain in 
her chest above-stairs these four years, of a surety 
were upon this child — the fair linen frock wherein 
poor Jessie met her cruel death, with the piece torn 
rudely from the bodice, the silk kerchief, ay, the white 
snood knitted by herself. 

"John," she whispered, "come hither. Look at 
yon clothes. What sayest thou ? " 

" If ghaists can come to life, mistress, yon babe is 
our lost bairnie." 

Mary asked no more questions, but a strange silence 
fell upon her. She tended upon that little guest 
watchfully and fearfully, never lifting her eyes a 
moment from its face. 

After a while the child, looking up at her with the 
familiar eyes, said gravely, — 
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" Mother, let me bide i* thy bed, for I will not sleep 
i' the rosemary room to-night." 

In a rare transport of joy Mary took the babe in 
her arms and held it to her so that it might sleep in 
her bosom. She jealously signalled to John to go up 
and leave her, and in a few moments the weary little 
one lay fast asleep upon her breast. 

By-and-by she softly crossed the kitchen, and going 
upstairs laid the little one upon her bed, drawing 
the curtains close. 

Then she lit the night-lamp, and sitting down in 
the chair, and the fever still on her, began to think 
and pray to Him who was Master of the universe, 
and did work in the days of old marvels as great as 
this, that he would grant to her that the Christmas 
morn, when it broke through the lattice, might smile 
upon her babe arisen from the dead. 

But in the gray morning light, when this fever of 
surprise and frenzied joy had in a manner subsided, 
the illusion seemed to pass from Mary's mind. She 
remembered with a cold distinctness all the sad reali- 
ties of Jessie's death — the still, white face aiid the 
silent form they had watched beside for a long three 
days and nights. 

She drew back the curtains and looked within the 
bed, half hoping, half fearing to find it all a dream. 
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But a sweet wan face lay on the pillow, and a little 
sobbing breath told that a real babe of flesh and blood 
was sleeping there. 

It was of a surety wondrous strange. She 
might even now, in the calm silence of the morn- 
ing, with the true Christmas faith of the resurrection 
strong in her heart — she might even now fancy 
it was her own child come back to her from the 
grave. 

After a little while the new Mistress Jessie awoke, 
and having looked around her for a time in a kind 
of bewilderment, said sorrowfully, "Mother, lift me 
fro' this bed, and put on my frock and snood. I 
would fain go home this morning to the place from 
whence I came." 

"My bird, I know not from what strange land 
thou art flown ; but wilt thou not bide awhile here i' 
my bosom ? " And Mary North shivered, for already 
she feared that she might lose her. 

Then Jessie crept over to the bedside and laid her 
head on Mary North's shoulder. " I will bide i' thy 
bosom, mother," quoth she ; " but I would I could see 
again that sea o' glass." 

So she rambled on all the morn, talking of bright 
flowers and sweet music in the air, till once again, for 
a moment, in the weakness of poor Mary's unstrung 
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mind, she fancied her child had even been in para- 
dise. 

At noon the little one walked in the garden with 
John Perry, for Mary would not take the child to 
church, lest the folk should question and wonder at 
her. 

It was Christmas morn, and songs of thanksgiving 
and praise went up in the old building beyond the 
Conygree to Him who had sent his Son that day into 
the world a weak and helpless babe. 

The idle folk, whose thoughts were not in com- 
munion with the service, noted how Mary North 
stood as it were enrapt, with pale face and eyes fixed 
upwards, in a kind of trance. They knew not how 
the poor soul within was tried this morning with 
temptation and doubt and great trouble, mingled with 
a fearful joy. They knew not the prayer which was 
in her heart — a strange prayer, truly, and yet a 
Christmas one. She prayed, poor Mary, that the 
babe which she had found in the mill that morning 
might, like the babe of old in the manger, prove a 
messenger of peace and goodwill towards men. 

In the afternoon for a space Mary fancied she had 
lost the child, but presently, searching through the 
Conygree, did find her asleep, her head resting on 
Jessie's grave. Mary knelt down in a great tremble, 
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and lifted her from the grassy hillocks, still white 
with snow. But even as she knelt and wept, poor 
mother, there was a sound of one walking beneath 
the yews and a heavy footstep on the gravel. Mary 
started and looked round : it was William North, her 
husband, who stood beside her in a strange and 
pitiful amazement. 



Part III. 



-♦♦- 



CHAPTER VII. 



JESSIE'S STORY. 



* Father Willtam, what thinkest thou? ' I have 
seen a ghost i' the churchyard this morning, and a 
strange figure o' the hill-side. ,, 

" A ghost, you silly wench ? " 

" Ay, a ghost. It spoke to me, and kissed me on 
the cheek. Its face was as white as yon wall, and 
its lips were cold — at least they were not warm as 
mother's." 

" As mother's ! What meanest thou, lassie ? " 

" It was the ghost o' mother I saw i' the church- 
yard, and it happened to me in this wise : I had just 
milked the cow and brought a cup of fresh milk to 
mother's bedside, and I went out a while to gather 
her a bunch o' sweet violets i' the Conygree. I had 
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not been there long when I heard a kind of low sob, 
and looking up o' a sudden did see a white face 
gazing at me athwart the garden wall. 'Jessie/ 
quoth it, ' come hither ; ' and in the surprise at seeing 
mother risen and dressed in such a moment, and 
scarce knowing what I did, I made across towards it. 

" ' What seekest thou 'neath the trees, Jessie ? ' 
quoth she, with a strange and fearsome look in her 
eyes. 

" ' I was gathering a bunch o' sweet violets for 
you, mother/ and I handed them to her. 

" She stretched her arm athwart the wall, and took 
them fro* my hand. She kissed them, and laid them 
in her bosom ; and looking at me for a pretty while, 
she said in a low voice, so that I could scarce hear her, 
' And am I thy mother, my pretty bairnie ? ' 

" ' Of a surety thou art/ quoth I, in amaze at such 
a strange question, and also that I did see tears 
rolling down her face. 'Bide thee awhile, mother/ 
quoth I, ' till I run round by the gate, and give thee 
my arm to lean on ; ' but when I reached the spot 
she had vanished from my sight." 

" Thou hast fallen asleep f the shade and dreamt, 
lassie," cried William. " I doubt not but John Perry 
has been at his old trade, and filled thy pate with 
ghosts and such like folly." 
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" Nay, it was no dream ; for at the moment I did 
see John Perry i' the Conygree, and cried to him, 
' Didst see mother pass that way ? * 

" ' Nay/ quoth he, « how could I ? She is abed i' 
the hoos.' Then told I him all I had seen, and how 
mother spoke to me athwart the wall. 

" ' Then of a surety thou hast seen a ghost/ cried 
he. ' Thou must not bide, Mistress Jessie, i' sic an 
evil spot ; come awa' fro* the churchyard.' With that 
he turned on his heel and ran frightened towards the 
house. But I was minded to know the truth o' the 
matter, and made a short cut up yon hillock, and 
clambering the mill-ladder did see right down into 
mother's chamber, where she lay fast asleep with her 
head resting on her hand." 

"I know not well what to make of thy story, 
Jessie, dear heart ; but of a surety I would not have 
thee scramble up yon hillock, — the ladder is unsafe, 
and the place dangerous and evil spoken of." 

" How meanest thou, father ? Tell me the history 
of yon mill ; for John is so rambling in his talk I can 
make nought o' it." 

" I care not to tell it to thee, Jessie bird. It was 
a cruel and fearful history in its day, and the place 
doth teem with sad and bitter recollections. Nor would 
I, Jessie, have thee tell thy mother of yon foolish 
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dream i* the churchyard ; she is weak, poor soul, and 
her head is prone to dwell upon trifles." 

" Nay, that I would not do ; but I may speak to her 
of the stranger I met i' the mill-pit — a brave man. 
wi' a beard reaching almost to his jerkin." 

" I think the sun hath smitten thee o' the head, 
lassie, and that thou ravest. I know of no such man 
i' town or country." 

" He was tall, and had a scorched and sallow face, 
but a right pleasant countenance and voice. When 
he saw me first o' the mill-ladder, he made as though 
he would turn back ; but after a while he gave me a 
hand to help me down, and spoke to me." 

" What said he ? Have I not told thee, Jessie, it is 
unfit for thee to wander fro* the house and garden ? " 

"I was not a bowshot fro' the garden. Besides, 
dear father, he said nought to grieve or anger thee; 
only he would know my name, and if I lived i' the 
Conygree." 

» 

" Gramercy ! but he was a rare pert fellow. And 
what answer gavest thou the loon ? " 

" Now, indeed, thou doest him wrong ; he was no 
loon, but well-spoken and gentle in his bearing. I 
told him my name was Jessie; and if he had aught to 
say to thee or mother, to come speak with thee f the 
house." 
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" I warrant he had small business with either of 
us; but thou answeredst him well. What said he 
then ?" 

" He made as though he heard not, but, after look- 
ing at me for a while, said, with a strange earnest- 
ness, 'Dost love thy father and mother, my pretty 
lamb V " 

" His pretty lamb ! Now, good sooth, how couldst 
thou listen to such talk i " 

"Nay, if you frighten me so, I cannot speak 
further," and the tears leaped of a sudden to Jessie's 
eyes. 

" Tush, tush ! I would not frighten thee. Come 
hither, sweet one, and lay thy poor head o' my 
shoulder. There, there, I spoke roughly in my anger ; 
but I doubt yon wolf in sheep's clothing had an eye 
to the pretty lamb, and would tempt her fro* the fold 
with his honeyed talk." 

"He would have a sore task to tempt me fro' 
thee and mother," quoth Jessie, looking up into 
William North's face with pleading love ; " but he had 
no such a thought in his head, only he would know 
further whether I had e'er heard tell i' the house of one 
Mistress Rose Ingram or her husband. I answered 
him, 'Yes, that mother ofttimes spoke of them, for 
that Mistress Rose was her sister.' ' That is well,' 
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quoth he. * And what of Master North ? what saith he 
of Philip Ingram and his wife ? ' To which question I 
scarce knew how to reply, so made answer, ' He saith 
little.' " 

"Now, of a truth thou mightest have told the 
fellow, whoever he be, that I would not willingly 
suffer the name of Philip Ingram to be spoken in my 
house, for that I do think him the greatest hound 
that ever crossed my path." 

" Father William," quoth Jessie, looking up into the 
steward's dark and troubled countenance, " after what 
fashion has Master Ingram injured thee ?" 

" After a fashion that may not lightly be forgiven. 
But hist ! who is that walking yonder i' the lavender 
garden ?" 

" Eh, but it is the ghost I saw this morning i' the 
Conygree. Watch now, dear father, how it glides 
along the path with slow and fearful step." 

"Now, by my faith, it is no ghost, but Mistress 
Rose Ingram herself!" cried William in white anger. 
" Bide thou here, lassie, till I go and put her fro' the 
place." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



HOSE INGRAM'S MESSAGE. 



It was eighteen long years since Mary North had 
seen the face of her sister, and yet she knew it well 
the moment Rose opened the garden door and entered 
the kitchen of the Conygree house. 

"Rose, sweet sister Rose," cried she, rising of a 
sudden, and stretching forth her hands, " hast come to 
see me ere I die ?" 

" Ay, Mary," quoth she, " I had a great desire to see 
thee once again, but doubted much if I should find a 
welcome." 

"Thou hast ever a welcome in my heart, Rose. 
But where is Philip thy husband ?" 

" He bides yonder in the Conygree till I bring him 
word of thy welfare. He is a bit proud perhaps, and 
will not thrust himself in this house till he learn if 
William doth still harbour unjust prejudice against 
him. He is fain to learn whether aught has trans- 
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pired during his long absence to acquit him of the 
cruel deed." 

" Nought hath transpired ; and much I fear me my 
husband's heart is still turned both from him and 
from thee." 

"I wish I could speak a few words with him," 
quoth Rose, glancing anxiously around. 

" That mayest thou without further loss of time," 
cried an angry voice behind her. " I saw thee walk- 
ing in the garden, Mistress Rose Ingram, and have 
hastened hither to learn thy business." 

" My business is easily told," replied Rose, growing 
a trifle pale, but in no wise discomfited. " I come on 
an errand of peace, and have a message to thee from 
my husband." 

" Thy husband, good sooth ! It is a fine thing, no 
doubt, to claim kindred with a thief and a murderer. 
I will none of his messages; but thou mayest e'en bring 
him this word from me — there be no money-bags i' 
the shelf nor smiling babes i* the house to tempt his 
cruel greed." 

" William, I would willingly speak to thee after a 
different fashion. I came not here to bandy fierce and 
bitter words, but, if it were possible, to speak such 
truth as might reach even into thy heart; and prithee 
listen to me now." 
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" Ay, sweet Will, have patience with Rose awhile, 
and hear what she is minded to say." 

"An thou speakest to me for him, good wife, I 
shall lose all patience. — Look at your sister, Mistress 
Ingram ; look at the pinched face and the thin white 
hands! Thy husband may take this murder also 
home to his heart." 

"Peace, good William, peace," cried Mary North 
pleadingly. 

" Out with the message, Mistress Ingram, and make 
an end of it. For her sake I will listen thus far." 

Then Rose, looking steadily into William's face, 
said with a clear voice, " First, before God and you, 
William North, Philip doth desire still to maintain his 
innocence of all the crimes laid to his charge. But 
secondly, if that it may restore peace in this household, 
and lighten somewhat of the grief, he would offer to 
give into thy hands the full sum of money lost on 
that fatal night, so as thou mayest make it good to 
thy master, Sir Francis." 

" It is already made good," cried William fiercely. 
" I will none of his money ; it is the price o' 
blood." 

" It is not the price of blood ; it is the money 
earned with the sweat of his brow beneath a burning 
sun. He left this country, as well thou knowest, a 

(746) 5 
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ruined man both in fame and in fortune ; but I thank 
the Lord, who hath blessed the work of his hands in 
a strange country and made him to prosper in all 
things, and I trow well the same God will one day 
show his innocence openly before the whole world and 
before thee." 

" Is this all thy message, Mistress Ingram ?" 

" Ay, there is more I could say, but I would not ; " t 
and the colour mounted on Rose's cheek and the tears 
to her eyes. 

" Then tell that loon thy husband that I do still in 
my very heart believe him guilty of all the charges I 
have ever brought against him, and that it doth argue 
a base mind to think a handful of gold and silver can 
make good a childless hearth." 

" I saw a maiden walking i' the Conygree ; — is she 
thy child, William North ?" 

" That is no business of thine, Mistress Ingram." 

" Ay, but it doth behove thee to ' answer me, 
William. Is she thy child ?" 

" I will not answer thee. Thou hast come on a 
fool's errand to this house. Go forth now with thy 
answer." 

" I will go forth," cried Rose bitterly ; " but, even 
before I go, thou shalt hear the truth of this matter. 
Thou hast driven me to it, William, with thy bitter 
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words, else might there have been silence o' this point. 
The maiden I saw walking this morning i' the 
Conygree is not thy child, William, but mine and 
Philip's." 

" Now, by my faith, thou liest ! " 

" Nay, it is no lie, William, but God's truth." 

" If that it be God's truth, which well I wot now 
it may be," cried Mary, " I cannot give her up to thee, 
Rose ; she must e'en bide with me till I die." 

" Mary, I will not have thee answer this woman in 
her folly. Master Philip, in his great goodness and 
love, would sacrifice one more lamb on the altar of his 
peace. Nay, nay, let the thing be proven." 

" It shall be proven, William ; and that it may be, 
summon John Perry hither." 

John Perry obeyed the call somewhat tardily. He 
had been cowering all the morning in an old lumber- 
room, fearful of the ghost in the churchyard, and he 
could scarce be persuaded to come forth from his 
hiding-place at the angry bidding of his master. 

" John Perry," said Mistress Rose in a calm voice, 
so that she might not dismay him further, " look into 
my face and tell me if thou knowest who I am." 

Perry, up to this moment ignorant of a stranger's 
presence in the kitchen, looked up open-mouthed at 
the question ; but of a sudden perceiving who it was 
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had spoken to him, he grew mighty pale, and made as 
though he would fly from the room. 

" Stand in thy place, fool, and make answer. Dost 
know who this woman is ?" cried William, seizing him 
by the jerkin as he strove to pass. 

"Ay, do I, Master North; but I be no fool. I 
kept the secret well ; I never said whose the bairnie 
was, though many a time when ye called me fool 
before I was minded to do it. Ay, ay, I kept the 
secret well since the hour I took the babe fro* thy 
arms, Mistress Rose, i' the snow and the cold o' a 
Christmas eve." 

But even as John Perry spoke, a shadow darkened 
the lattice window, the garden door flew open, and 
Jessie entered the kitchen. 

" Eh, father," cried she, all in a tremble, " the 
strange man with the beard is walking up and down 
i' the Conygree. He made again as though he wished 
to speak with me ; so fearing he might steal me fro' 
thee and mother, I fled into the house." 

" And if he would have thee, thou mayest e'en go 
with him," cried William in bitterness of heart ; " I 
will none o' Philip Ingram's flesh and blood bide i' the 
house with me." 



CHAPTER IX. 

JOHN perry's secret. 

'• Master North, how goes it with the mistress above- 
stairs ?" 

" It goes so fast with her, John Perry, that soon she 
will be gone altogether, I doubt ere the Christmas 
morn doth break." 

" Eh, master, but these are sore times." 

"Ay are they, John," quoth the steward with a 
groan. 

" The twa pretty bairnies gone frae the hoos, and 
the mistress fleein' awa' in the daylight. It canna be 
the ghaists have done a* this; surely some great sin 

a 

hath brought so great trouble and sorrow i* the hoos." 
William looked up suddenly as John spoke, but 

the poor fellow was evidently arguing with himself. 

He had grown much weaker of late in his mind, and 

was prone to babble and hold parley with the air. 
" We have a* sinned and come short o' the glory 
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of God," continued the poor fellow, smirching his 
hollow cheeks with the sleeve of his jerkin. "I 
have sinned a many a time mysel\ Eh ! but the first 
bairnie was a pretty innocent. I mind well, this very 
day eighteen years back, how she came down the 
garden walk pranked out in her new red shoon, so 
blithe and full o' joy ; and how in a moment, at the 
cry from yon mill, the bonnie cheeks grew pale, and 
she would give her red shoon, ay, and all she had good 
i' the hoos, to the miller's bairn, and would have her 
play wi' her i* the garden and sleep i' her bosom. It 
must ha' been a grievous sin brought yon bairnie to 
her grave." 

Again William looked up, and his brow darkened; 
but John was chafing his hands idly together and 
shaking his head at the embers. 

" A lie, ay, a lie surely is a grievous sin ; the gates 
0* heaven are shut against it. I mind me o* the first 
lie I told — an awful lie — and made so big a rent 
in my conscience many " a lie came trooping after. 
Then of a surety it was a fearful blaze and a crack- 
ling, and sparks fleein* up i' the sky, and the poor 
beasties roaring ; I thought I had brought the judg- 
ment day o' my head. But gin I told a* the truth and 
the matter to Master Ingram, I could na bring the 
bairnie back." 
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" The truth of what matter, John ?" asked William, 
scarce venturing to draw a breath lest he might 
scatter the fool's thoughts. 

" Na, na, I said nought, Maister North. Though I 
mind things happened a twenty years ago, I canna 
mind amaist what happened yester-e'en." 

" But what of the blaze, John ? You were speaking 
of a blaze, and cattle roaring ; do you remember that ? " 

"Ay, I mind that well. It was an awful flame; 
it set the sky amaist afire ; and all come o' a bit of 
spark fro' a stick I was twirlin' i' the air to make a 
rainbow o* fire for Mistress Jessie." 

" John, is this the truth thou art telling me now ? 
Do not fear, but answer me the question." 

" Ay, maister, it is the truth, and nought else ; but 
gin thou meetest Master Ingram f the country, dinna 
ye say I did it." 

William North stood silent a moment. It was in 
his heart to fell John Perry to the ground with one 
blow of his uplifted hand ; but the poor fool crouched 
and whined beneath his gaze, and looked so verily 
distraught, he did restrain his passion somewhat. 

" John Perry," quoth he at length in a voice that 
trembled with deep vexation, " a score of years I have 
kept thee in my house and fed thee at my table, and 
made a friend o' thee. Now thou shalt go forth and 
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feed and friend thyself. I will none of thee in my 
house from this day forth." 

"Nay, nay, good master, thou wouldst na thrust 
me out i' the snaw and the cold; it was na thee I 
wronged." 

"Begone from my house, thou knave. I cannot 
bide the sight of thy hang-dog face." 

" It wasna thee I wronged," pleaded John, sobbing, 
and waving his bat-like hands in the air. " Ye judged 
Maister Ingram yourself ; ye would not have it other- 
wise, good master. Put me not out o' Christmas eve, 
when a* the ghaists f the kingdom are abroad." 

But William North was not to be moved by argu- 
ment or entreaty, and he drove the poor crazy wretch 
forth into the driving snow, and made fast the door 
from within. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN THE MILL-LOFT. 

Once and ever in each man's life there cometh a 
great darkness that may be felt, when the blackness 
of sin is visible, and the cloud of a guilty life falls 
down on the heart and covereth away all hope. It 
was even so with William North in the lonely kitchen 
of the Conygree. His house had been left unto him 
desolate ; his wife lay on her bed upstairs, a wan 
woman, waiting for her death ; his babe was dead 
this many a year ; and Jessie with the sweet voice 
and pleasant eyes was gone from him. 

Ay, his own, hand had thrust her forth, had shut 
the door of the ark against the dove with the olive- 
branch in her mouth ; for had not Philip yielded her 
unto him to fill the place of his lost bairn ? and had 
not Rose consented thereto for the sake of peace ? 
and had not Jessie pleaded herself with many and 
burning tears that she might bide with him for ever ? 
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" John Perry spoke the truth," quoth William with 
a groan ; " for surely a grievous sin hath brought all 
this trouble to my house — the sin, it may be, of a 
hard, hard heart, that would not be content to leave 
judgment i' the hand of the Lord." 

The fire died down and went out in the hearth 
without William North's noticing it. The moon rose 
up and glistened on the snow outside, and, coming 
through the casement, trellised the kitchen floor. But 
William did not stir ; his heart was brooding over the 

troubled waters of his life. 

* 

" The goodwife above-stairs was right," said he, 
after a lengthy pause ; " she would have it Philip was 
innocent o' the burning of the cattle. But what of the 
babe, the poor bairnie which this night eighteen years 
ago I lifted fro' the mill-pit wi' her little naked feet 
dabbling i' the water ? Ay, I mind me o' the very 
place where I bought her pretty red shoes she was so 
proud of, and how the fellow scoffed when I told him 
I kept the size o' her wee foot i' my heart, and needed 
no measurement thereof. Truly those were pleasant 
times, full of the glitter of life. But my sun hath gone 
down while it is yet day. Hist ! what was that noise 
i' the Conygree ? I heard the swing of the church- 
yard gate. The poor fool, perchance, is loitering in 
the place. An he comes back to the house, I will 
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not hinder him ; for Mary would be grieved i' her 
heart if she thought I had driven him forth i' the 
cold and snow." 

Again William fell into a silent musing, which 
lasted for a space, till of a sudden, hearing steps 
without in the garden, he lifted his head, and was 
aware of a white figure in the moonshine, with hands 
and face pressed against the window, seeking to look 
within. The strange and unexpected vision robbed 
him for the moment of speech ; for of a surety this 
was not John Perry, as the figure was that of a 
woman, slender and frail to look at. 

It stood but a moment at the casement, and then 
passed on, leaving William in amaze, and full of a 
secret awe which almost amounted to fear. 

" An it were possible, I would e'en think it were 
the ghost of the dead miller's wife ; but I have never 
yielded my heart unto such folly. Hist, hist ! it taps 
on the door as though it would come in. Eh, but it 
may be a messenger of death come to call the good- 
wife home. I will not open to it ; I will e'en go up 
and sit by the poor soul's bed. I cannot give her up 
to you yet, whoe'er ye be." 

"William, dear heart," cried Mary in a rest- 
less voice, as her husband stood by her bedside, 
"didst thou not hear steps beneath i' the garden, 
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and some one who knocked on the door with their 
fingers ?" 

" Goodwif e, thou hast dreamt." 

" Nay, nay, I have not dreamt. Open the case- 
ment and look out." 

" The snow is on the ground, sweet heart, and the 
wind cold and piercing ; I dare not open it." 

" I prithee, William, look forth but a moment ; the 
air on my head will ease the pain. I thought I heard 
the voice of one I know in the garden. Open wide, 
an thou lovest me." 

William moved towards the window and drew back 
the bolt with an unwilling hand ; but even as the 
casement flew open from his grasp there was a great 
cry from the mill-hillock, and the voice of one calling 
in an agony, " Father William, save me !" 

" Now, good sooth, an I mistake not, that is our 
Jessie's voice," cried William ; " and yonder she is, 
perched on the mill-ladder. I must e'en fly to help 
her, lest she fall beneath. Rest just a moment, good- 
wifie, and flutter not thy poor heart. I will bring her 
to thy bedside in a trice." 

The lavender walk was deep with newly -fallen 
snow ; the side of the hillock was difficult of ascent ; 
but in less time than can well be set down William 
stood at the foot of the ladder, shouting out words of 
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encouragement and comfort to the girl above. But 
fear and a cruel suspense had already overpowered 
her. Jessie's hands no longer clasped the iron rail 
beside her, but hung idly in the air, her head drooped 
forwards against the door of the loft, whilst her 
body lay prostrate on the ladder-steps, when but 
for the deep snow it would of a surety have fallen 
beneath. 

" I doubt but the girl hath swooned i' her panic, 
and much I fear if I lift her in my arms this crazy 
ladder will scarce bear the weight of two. I must 
lay her down i' the mill-loft a moment till she gather 
strength." 

William mounted with great caution, dreading at 
each step the worn rungs would give way beneath his 
feet; but he reached the top in safety, and, thrust- 
ing open the loft door with his foot, he lifted the girl 
in his arms and laid her on the floor within. 

Her white robe was stiff" with frozen snow, her 
snood had fallen from her head, and her hands were 
cold and numb. He knelt down beside her, and 
chafed them in his own. After a time she 
moved. 

" Jessie, sweet heart," quoth he, " what brought thee 
hither o' dead of night ? Did I not warn thee o' this 
danger ? Speak to me, Jessie bird." 
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"I know not where I am," quoth she, looking 
around her with fearful eyes. 

" Thou art i' the mill-loft, my bairn. I found thee 
in a swoon o' the ladder-steps without. What brought 
thee in such a peril I know not." 

" Thou wouldst not open the door to me," cried 
Jessie with a sob. " I called to thee, and thou 
wouldst not answer." 

" I took thee for a ghost in my folly, else would I 
have let thee in," quoth William, with a sorry effort 
at a smile. 

" John Perry did come to our house at ten o' the 
clock with tidings that mother was a-dying, that she 
would be gone ere break of day, and so in my grief I 
flew fro' the house and hastened hither without tak- 
ing breath or thought i' the way. When you would 
not open the door to me, and that I saw there was a 
light burning f her chamber, I mounted the mill- 
ladder, that I might look within and see if she still 
lived ; but as I reached the very topmost step some- 
thing leaped out fro* the mill-window and touched 
me on the cheek, and so in my fear I swooned. Eh, 
Father William, dost thou not see something white 
fluttering yonder in the breeze ?" 

William rose up, and crossing the creaking boards 
took down from a rusty nail where it hung a piece of 
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linen, which might once in its day have been fair and 
white, but now was spotted with mildew. 

" It is a piece of a baby's robe," quoth he, " nought 
else. I will e'en let more light into the place, that 
thou mayest see it for thyself." 

He turned, with the piece of linen in his hand, 
towards the door; but even as he turned, his foot 
touched something small and soft. 

" Eh, what have we here ? " quoth he, stooping 
down; "a pair of babe's shoes, an I mistake not. 
Jessie, dear heart, open the door, I prithee, for the 
sight of my eyes doth fail me." 

Jessie did as he bade her, and straightway a flood 
of moonshine streamed into the ill-omened chamber, 
revealing its black and cobwebbed rafters, its walls of 
rude masonry, and its floor, which many a year back 
had been swept and garnished, but now was gray 
with dust and sprinkled with withered leaves. 

" A pair of babe's shoes — ay, a pair of babe's red 
shoes! Jessie, my girl, have pity o' me, and hide 
them fro' my sight, lest my heart fail within me." 

" Wherefore, dear father ?" cried Jessie, taking them 
from his trembling hands. " A pair of babe's red 
shoes surely ; but what of that ?" 

" I cannot tell thee now, lassie — I cannot tell thee. 
But hist ! hist ! speak not to me a moment, I prithee, 
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but step fro* the light, my bairn. Now, God have 
mercy o' me for a sinful man, what is this hidden i' 
the leaves ? A leathern bag, wi' money in it — wf 
money in it, I tell thee ; wi' the lost money in it, 
Jessie. Jessie — Jessie, my bairnie — my sweet one ! 
How strayed the babe's feet hither ?" 

"I know not what thou meanest, father. Dost 
speak o' the miller's babe ?" cried Jessie, sore per- 
plexed. 

" Nay, nay, my own babe, my lost Jessie, my pretty 
darling. What will thy poor mother say when I lay 
them i' her bed ? She must unravel this great mystery. 
Jessie, dear heart, do not mock at me if I weep, for I 
am troubled, ay, troubled in my very soul." 



CHAPTER XL 



PEACE AND GOOD-WILL. 



The Christmas sun shone on a strange and motley 
group gathered in the old house by the Conygree. 
There were Sir Francis Compton, Sir Thomas Blount, 
and a throng of curious neighbours ; also Philip 
Ingram, Rose his wife, Jessie their daughter, and John 
Perry. 

On the kitchen table before them lay the steward's 
leathern bag containing Sir Francis* rents, from which 
nought had been abstracted, but within whose neck 
had been found the dried and musty fragments of a 
slice of Christmas cake. There lay also a piece torn 
from a child's linen frock, and a pair of small red shoes. 
While the company stood in great amazement to 
know wherefore they had been summoned in such 
haste, William North stepped forth, and before them 
all did proclaim the innocence of Philip Ingram, both 
as regarding the burning of the cattle and the murder 
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of his child, proving to them all by clear and convinc- 
ing evidence that Jessie his daughter had herself wan- 
dered forth at the dead hour of night, taking with 
her the money-bag, her new red shoes, and a slice of 
Christmas cake, with which in her guileless pity and 
sympathy she hoped to comfort the dead miller's 
bairn. He was interrupted again and again in his 
speech by the sobs of John Perry, and his reiterated 
protestations that he did not burn the cattle out of 
malice, nor tempt the babe knowingly to her death. 
Sir Thomas Blount and Sir Francis themselves went 
out to the mill, and examining the spot whereon the 
child had been found, did find it agree with the sup- 
position that she had fallen from the window over- 
head. 

The neighbours within exhausted themselves with 
apologies to Philip Ingram for their former coldness 
and neglect, whilst Sir Thomas wrung him by the 
hand and asked for his forgiveness. 

In the midst of them all stood William North, a 
humbled and penitent man, who scarce durst lift up 
his eyes from the ground, so heavily did he feel the 
life-long injustice he had shown towards another. 

But Philip and Rose would not have it so. It was 
Christmas day, a fit day for reconciliation and pardon. 
It was proposed by them at Mary's bedside that hence- 
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forth the whole party should dwell happily under the 
same roof ; that John Perry should be forgiven ; and 
that Jessie should maintain an equal claim upon all 
their love. 

This generous proposition, though it covered the 
heart of William North with even a deeper sense of 
humiliation, brought back the colour to the good- 
wife's cheeks, and lifted her as it were from the brink 
of the grave. 

In the church it was plain to all eyes that a 
complete reconciliation had taken place. William 
and Rose stood side by side, and going forth, Philip 
leaned on the arm of John Perry ; while within the 
house Jessie sat by Mary's bedside, and it seemed 
almost in their great joy as if the angels sang again 
in the air the Christmas song of — 

" Peace, good- will towards men." 



Z A N I N A. 



Z A N I N A, 
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CHAPTER I. 



SEEKING FOR NEWS. 



All the short spring day the sun had blazed over 
Florence unshadowed by a cloud. Not a breath of 
wind from the hills had stirred the acacia leaves, or 
blown aside the spray from the fountains in the 
Boboli Gardens. The lizards had swarmed over the 
red walls, and the birds had sought the shade of the 
close-cut hedges. 

But there were times when the sun itself was not 
as hot as the hearts and heads on which it shone; 
when liberty burned fiercely in the bosoms of the 
people, and, fired by the example of all Italy, Tuscany 
was ripe for revolt. The grand - duke, weak and 
vacillating, granted his people an inch of liberty one 
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day, only to withdraw an ell the next. The state 
prisons were full of prisoners suspected of liberal 
principles, and the streets and houses even of the 
nobles of the land were not free from the encroach- 
ments of that most noxious of all human beings — the 
spy! 

It was evening now. The great heat of the day was 
waning ; the inhabitants were stealing out one by one 
either for business or for recreation. The Venetian 
shutters were thrown open, and carriages stood in the 
palace courtyards to carry the great and gay to the 
green walks of the Cascine. In the markets, on the 
bridges along the river-side, people began to gather in 
clusters and discuss beneath their breath the progress 
of the great social change they had at heart. 

There were those who spoke with a foolhardy 
energy, and eyes kindled already with the fire of 
success ; there were others pale with suppressed 
emotion, and glancing warily around them ; others 
again who said little, listening with apparent apathy, 
but whose ears were wide open drinking in every 
word, and treasuring them up for purposes base and 
cruel. 

The bell in the campanile had just finished tolling 
the hour of five, when Zanina Maritelli came down 
the road from the Ducal Gardens of Boboli, and 
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traversed the quarter of the town close by the Porta 
San Miniato. 

She looked pale and out of sorts this evening, poor 
Zanina, the flower-girl of Florence, and the pet and 
favourite of the town. There was scarcely a tinge of 
rose on her lemon cheeks, and her long black eyes 
were fireless and dull. She was one of those who had 
come out for business this evening, and not for 
pleasure. 

Before crossing the river on her way to the flower- 
market, Zanina stopped in front of a door in a narrow 
street, and set her basket on the ground. The floor of 
this house was let to a working jeweller of the name 
of Giulio Zarti; the uppermost floor of all, to a young 
artist named Andrea Palero. 

It was towards the upper windows that Zanina, 
moving back a step or so into the narrow street, cast 
anxious inquiring glances. The jalousies lay wide 
open, and the evening air was stirring the white 
curtains within, but nothing further testified as to the 
life or state of its occupants. 

Zanina could not be satisfied to go away in igno- 
rance of the thing she most cared to know and 
hear. Raising her basket again from the ground, she 
entered the doorway and turned in at the shop to the 
left. 
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" Ah, Zanina, is it thou ? On thy way to the 
market ? " asked the jeweller, raising his head from 
the works of a large silver watch he was inspecting. 

Zanina nodded her head silently, and laid her basket 
on the counter. 

"Poverina! poverina! nay, how pale thou art to- 
day ; here, sit thee down." The old man touched her 
kindly on the arm, and pointed to a low chair beside 
the counter. " Sit thee down ; I guess thy errand, 
poor child, and I will tell thee all, though I fear my 
news will not mend matters. Thy Andrea is no 
better since daylight. There is a great change : the 
fever has taken a malignant turn ; the woman who 
has nursed him so far has fled ; the people on the 
second floor are gone also. I do not blame them, 
poor souls, with their flock of pretty children. The 
house, in fact, is empty. I only remain and my good 
woman, who is even now gone up to watch by his 
bedside. But he does not know her, poor soul, only 
calls loudly for thee, poverina ! Hark ! even now 
thou canst hear him." 

The flower-girl knew the fevered voice well, which 
resounded hoarsely through the empty house. She 
started suddenly from the chair, and made a move- 
ment towards the door. 

" Nay, nay, child, thou must not go up ; it might 
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be thy death ; besides, thou wouldst spread the infec- 
tion. To-morrow, perhaps, if he is better ! " 

Zanina shuddered at the name of death, and her 
cheek flushed as she said hastily, " I was not going ; 
I must hasten on, — I am late for the flower-market as 
it is. Good evening, Zarti. To-morrow, as thou sayest, 
if he is better ! " She stretched out her hand towards 
her basket, but in drawing it towards her with 
nervous haste the cover became detached and rolled 
on the floor. 

" Che, che ! what need to go to the market, my 
child, when thy basket is full of flowers ? Seldom 
have I seen such rare beauties as these. From 
whence hast thou procured them ? " 

Zanina stooped to recover the lid of her basket, 
which had rolled beneath the counter. When she 
raised her face again it was pale as before, and her 
manner cold and composed, though her lips trembled 
as she answered, — 

" I have been to the market already, but returned, 
that I might have news of Andrea. My basket is not 
full ; I have still some flowers to add. Good evening, 
Zarti. To-morrow, as thou sayest, to-morrow ! " 

" Ay, to-morrow," replied Zarti, somewhat perplexed 
by the girl's hesitating manner, " to-morrow, if — " 

" If what ? " Zanina stopped on the threshold. 
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" If he is not worse, my poor child Why should I 
not speak openly ? Within an hour or so, when the 
doctors return, if he is no better they purpose to 
summon the Misericordia* to take him to the 
hospital" 

Zanina leaned against the door for a moment to 
steady herself ; then with a sound of ill-concealed pain, 
she stepped into the street and moved on to the bridge. 



* " The Order of the Misericordia includes persons of all ranks, from 
the grand-duke downwards. When on duty they wear a black dress, 
with a hood which conceals the countenance. All, however they may be 
engaged, attend at a moment's warning, on being summoned by the toll 
of their great bell, to perform the duties required. The principal duty 
of the brotherhood is to convey the sick to the hospital, and to relieve 
their families during the illness. So great is the respect in which the 
Misericordia is held, that as it passes through the streets all persons 
take off their hats, and the military carry arms." 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. 

The tables in front of the Cafe Doni, in the Piazza 
Santa Trinitd, which had been deserted all day during 
the heat, were filling briskly this evening with those 
of the nobility and gentry who preferred an ice and 
a quiet chat with a friend to sunning themselves in 
the glances of the fair noblesse or the favour of the 
great. By half-past five there was scarcely a vacant 
place to be had outside, and the waiters were to be 
seen flitting in and out ceaselessly at the open door- 
way, carrying out fresh chairs and tables from the 
saloons. 

Jacopo Federighi, noble, handsome, and rich enough 
to shine in the highest circles of Florence, was one of 
those who preferred this social gathering outside the 
door of the Cafe Doni to the fashionable promenade 
by the Arno. He, whose gray-haired father had lain 
for ten long years in a state prison, was not likely to 
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hang on the skirts of royalty, or follow in the wake 
of young archdukes and duchesses. He had sauntered 
down in the cool of this evening with his friend 
Ludovico Dossi ; and calling for ices and cigars, had 
chosen a table somewhat apart from the rest, pre- 
ferring to enjoy himself with his companion after his 
own fashion. 

The two friends were, however, not long seated 
before the earnest conversation and excited gestures 
of Jacopo began to attract the attention of those 
nearest to their table ; and Dossi, more cautious than 
his companion, tried dexterously to warn him of his 
danger. 

"Pazienza, pazienza! we can talk of this on our 
way home. You are right, no doubt, my friend. Wait 
awhile till we can talk with greater freedom." 

" Pazienza ! I know not that word ! " cried Jacopo, 
trying to subdue his voice, though his eyes flashed 
forth their angry zeal. '" How can one have patience 
in such times as these ? He calls himself the father 
of his people, and boasts that he governs us by love. 
Heaven save me from such a father ! And as to his 
love, it is a jealous love indeed ; so jealous, he would 
thrust half his people into prison rather than lose one. 
— Pazienza ! nay, per bacco ! I shall yet live to see 
the day when my true father shall come forth from 
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his prison to make room for this false one ; when the 
hairs which have grown white in darkness shall be 
crowned with laurels in the sun; when — " Suddenly 
arrested by a warning gesture from his friend, Jacopo 
looked impatiently over his shoulder in the direction 
of the caf & 

" Is it only thou, pretty Zanina ? — By thy glance 
of terror, Ludo, I thought thou hadst been stung by 
a scorpion, or hadst seen one creeping up my shoulder. 
Zanina is no spy. — Say, pretty child, wouldst thou 
not exchange thy basket of flowers this evening for a 
branch off the tree of liberty ? " 

" I have never seen that* tree, signor." 

" No, poverina ! thou sayest truly ; but there are 
many of them nevertheless growing in our land. They 
are budding just now, but they will blossom by-and- 

" My signor speaks in parables ; I cannot under- 
stand all that he says. But here is a bunch of violets 
and a rose. See this one striped with white ; take 
it, signor." 

Zanina laid a bunch of flowers on the marble slab 
before him, and moved on to the group seated at the 
next table. 

Jacopo drew the flowers towards him with a pre- 
occupied manner and raised them in his hand. " Ma, 
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certo, this is a rare specimen," he cried, suddenly ar- 
rested by the strange markings of the rose she had given 
him. " I wonder where the girl obtained this flower. 
— Here, Zanina carissima mia, tell me where thou didst 
procure this rose." 

" I bought it in the market, signor." 

" In the market ? " 

" Yes, truly ; " but Zanina' s cheeks grew crimson- 
red as the flower which Jacopo held in his hand. 

"Nay, nay, who would send such a gem to the 
market? Speak the truth, poverina! say thy love 
gave it thee. Come now, is it not so ? " 

" If it were my love gave it me, it would be un- 
grateful not to keep it," replied Zanina, recovering 
quickly her composure, and entering her usual pro- 
vince of banter. " I should be giving you the prefer- 
ence over him, signor, which would not be just." 

"Bravo! thou hast well answered him, Zanina," 
laughed Ludovico, taking the rose from his friends 
hand and examining it carefully. "But stay: if I 
mistake not, I know the tree from which this flower 
was cut. It grows in the Boboli Gardens, just by the 
palace fountains. I can tell thee who planted it also : 
no less a personage than the dowager grand-duchess 
herself, who brought the graft from her own country. 
Is it not so, Zanina ? " 
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" I bought it in the market, signor," replied Zanina 
angrily ; " have not I told thee so thrice ? " 

" No doubt you are both right," cried Jacopo with a 
bitter laugh. " Why should not an illustrious grand- 
duke send his goods to the market like other honest 
folk ? Those who buy and sell human lives and 
barter flesh and blood every day must understand the 
tricks of trade. — Here, Zanina child, show me thy 
basket ; I will have another flower instead, for this 
one smells of tyranny and falsehood." Jacopo threw 
the offending rose on the ground and crushed it with 
his foot. 

The flower-girl's black eyes flashed with a strange 
light as she drew a second rose from her basket, 
almost as uncommon in its colour and markings, and 
placed it in his hand, watching with a curious interest 
whilst he fastened it in his button-hole. 

" Enough of this ; let us light our cigars and dream 
of the golden ages. Zanina, thou art a good girl, and 
thy roses are no doubt of as humble but honest an 
origin as thyself." 

Zanina's lips were parted to reply — a smile of 
strange import hovered round them — when suddenly 
the words she would have uttered were arrested, and 
all ears were on the stretch to count the throbs of the 
Misericordia bell, now booming ominously over the 
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city, telling those assembled for earthly pleasure, 
greed, or welfare, that one immortal soul amongst them 
stood even now on the brink of the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

"Once, twice, — it is an urgent case." Jacopo started 
from his chair and threw his newly-lighted cigar on the 
ground. " Farewell, Dossi — Addio, Zanina, a rivederla. 
I am on the duty of the Misericordia this week." 
And before either could utter a word in reply, Jacopo 
was already half-way across the piazza, bound on his 
errand of charity, a willing member of this noble free- 
masonhood of mercy. 

" Per bacco, he is a brave, kind-hearted fellow ! " 
ejaculated Dossi, stamping out the embers of his 
friend's cigar. 

"It is Andrea, Andrea mio," murmured Zanina, 
crossing herself thrice on the bosom ; " Andrea mio, 
morendo sta. M 



CHAPTER III. 



REMORSE. 



The carriages were beginning to roll homewards from 
the Cascine, the people were moving inside of the 
caf& from the keen east wind which had sprung 
up at sunset, when Zanina with her basket half -full 
of flowers moved out of the Piazza Santa Trinity. 

She was in no mood this evening to smile and joke 
and thrust her goods into the hands of passers-by. 
She was sick at heart, and loathed her lovely burden 
of flowers. And as she stood on the Ponte Trinity, 
and gazed down into the depths of the river beneath, 
she passionately flung the bright blossoms by handf uls 
into the water and watched them floating away. 

Everything she looked on this evening seemed 
tainted with fear and death ; all the bloom of young 
life was chilled, and the quivering sound of the Miseri- 
cordia bell still vibrated on her ear. 

It was the knell of all that she had loved on earth ; 
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and yet the thought that Andrea was dying was not 
the bitterest which overwhelmed her heart that night. 
Shame and feeble repentance were struggling with a 
wild fear in her heart ; and this shadowy fear and this 
foreboding of evil had been growing on her of late. 
As hope and light dawned in the breasts of her fellow- 
countrymen and women, her soul became a prey to 
terror and nervous forebodings : a hasty step behind 
her on the pavement — a sudden shout — a crowd gath- 
ered in the streets — each of these trifles was enough 
to send the life-blood bounding to the heart, till her 
knees trembled beneath her, and she was often forced 
to cling to the walls or doorways for support. 

She stood long on the bridge this evening, doubting 
which course to pursue, whether to call and learn 
from the old jeweller if they had carried Andrea to 
the hospital or to the Casa dei Morti, or to finish her 
day's work, the heaviest part of which remained still 
to be carried out. For Zanina's occupation was not 
altogether flower-selling, or smiling, or bandying repar- 
tees: this was a suitable enough occupation for a bright 
young girl scarcely entered into her seventeenth year. 
She had other and darker duties to fulfil. Let us not 
inquire just now too closely into their nature. It is 
enough to know that to-night her soul recoiled from 
the self-imposed task. 
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" Would that I had never consented ! " she groaned 
in her heart ; " would that I had never begun this 
hateful life. To have deceived Andrea as I have done 
— worse, to be ever sinning, day after day to be black- 
ening my heart with crimes which would make him 
turn from me with horror if he knew them. And yet, 
O Andrea ! Andrea ! it was for you ; it was to bring 
the home and the life with you nearer; it was a 
dower of gold which I meant to have brought to you — 
and instead of that it is a sore, hard weight, which I 
shall ever have to carry alone. Would you have hated 
me if you had known all ? — will you know it when 
you go to God ? " and shuddering at the thought, 
Zanina walked on restlessly for a few paces. Then 
she paused suddenly. " Is it too late ? " she thought ; 
" could I not give up my life's lie to-night ? Even 
now a voice from heaven seems to bid me give it up; 
and perhaps God would let Andrea live if I did. But 
no ! I dare not ! I have gone too far. Neither side 
would show me pity now if I turned back. My 
patrons are bound to protect me if I do their work, 
and soon their hour of power will come. Signor 
Federighi is too rash ; but, poor soul, how he fled to 
the succour of my Andrea!" Then, impelled by a 
feverish anxiety, she hurried to the courtway where 
Zarti lived and entered the door of the jeweller's shop. 
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" What news hast thou for me this evening, Zarti?" 
she asked 

The old man shook his head despondingly. " The 
Misericordia have been here, my child, and have taken 
him away. I tell thee the truth when I say he will 
never return to this poor place again. But they left 
this gift for thee, poverina." Zarti pointed to a heap 
of silver on the counter. "They asked if Andrea 
had any friends. I answered, 'Yes, one poor soul 
who loves him from her heart.' They inquired if you 
were rich. I answered, ' No ; ' for after all thine is 
a thankless trade, Zanina, buying flowers and giving 
half of them away. I told no lie, poverina. The 
tallest of the set, he who was evidently at the head, 
left this present for thee, and said he would give thee 
more if Andrea died." 

Zanina looked at the silver with eyes from which 
the light of life seemed to have utterly died out. She 
placed her fingers hesitatingly on the glittering coins. 

" Take it, my child, in the spirit of charity in which 
it was given; never — no, never have I seen such 
tenderness and courage combined. He lifted him up 
in his arms like a brother, and spoke pitifully as a 
woman." 

" What is that on the floor ? " asked Zanina, over 
whose eyes a film was gathering. 
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* A rose which fell from beneath the cloak of him 
who stooped to raise the litter ; nay, if I mistake not, 
it is the one I saw in thy basket this morning." 

Zanina lifted the heap of silver with a sudden 
movement from the counter, and flinging it across the 
room with a passionate cry, went out through the 
open doorway. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MIDNIGHT TREACHERY. 



It was night now, and Florence was asleep. Car- 
riages had long ceased to rattle oyer the pavements ; 
lights were extinguished in the houses ; and sentinels 
challenged at the gates the few foot-passengers who, 
belated in the country, sought to return to their 
houses within the walls. 

But outside the town, in a villa on one of the hills, 
where such strict scrutiny could not be maintained, 
lights were still burning up to the early hour of one 
in the morning, and the drawing-room windows lay 
wide open to the ground. 

Three or four gentlemen were seated outside in the 
long veranda which overlooked the pleasure-ground ; 
others were gathered inside round a table on which 
were papers and writing materials ; whilst, strolling 
up and down the garden beneath the white and 
purple lilacs heavily fragrant in the night air, linked 
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in the arm of Ludovico Dossi, walked Jacopo Federighi, 
still earnestly discoursing on the subject of the Italian 
constitution, and vehemently declaiming against the 
vacillating conduct of the grand-duke. The moon 
was shining brightly over the garden — so brightly that 
the gold-fish could be seen sound asleep at the bottom 
of their tanks, the white roses on the trees gleamed 
out like stars, and the fire-flies' darting lamps could 
only be descried now and then beneath the shade of 
the cypress alley. 

Jacopo paused in his excited walk, and freeing his 
hand from his friend's arm, lifted the drooping head 
of a sumptuous standard rose. 

" See, Dossi," he said, exposing the flower to the full 
light of the moon, " how my roses are destroyed this 
year by insects. Here are three in the heart of this one." 

Jacopo shook the rose. Two of the green beetles 
fell heavily to the ground, while one boomed out into 
his very face. 

" I had hoped," he continued, lifting another flower, 
" that my roses would carry off the palm this year 
above all others, till this plague came upon them. 
By-the-by, mon ami, those were rare flowers Zanina 
proffered to me this afternoon at the cafd" 

Dossi shook his head ominously, and gave a long, 
dubious whistle. 
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" Why, Ludo, dost thou think she has a lover in 
high quarters ? " 

" Nay, not exactly a lover. I do not doubt that 
she may have friends." 

" What would you have me to understand ? Come, 
speak out." 

" I would have you be more wary in her presence." 

" Tou think, then, that she is in the pay of the 
government ? " 

Dossi nodded a gloomy assent. 

"Zanina a spy! Poverina! When the govern- 
ment can find no stronger or sharper tools than poor 
Zanina to undermine our new-born constitution, 
Florence must be near the morning of her liberty." 

" Well, have it your own way, Jacopo. When that 
morning comes, darker things even than this may be 
brought to light" 

Jacopo, again taking his friend's arm, passed up the 
steps into the veranda, and from 'thence into the 
saloon. But Dossi could not remain as his guest for 
the night; he had a task of difficulty and danger 
before him, which he did not care to communicate to 
his friend. So, wishing him good-night, he went out 
through the dark gate beneath the acacias, and down 
the steep lane leading into the highroad. 

It was a wonderfully calm night in the country, 
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almost oppressively so to one whose heart was strained 
to the utmost. Not a leaf stirred among the pale 
olives. The white dust rose up spectre-like at his 
feet ; the nightingales seemed to have forgotten their 
songs ; only in the distant marshes the frogs croaked 
ominously, and the Mugnone river rushed onward to 
its fate. 

Replying to the challenge of the sentinel, Dossi 
passed into the sleeping town. He did not, however, 
take the turn leading to his home ; he had determined 
this night to test the truth of a rumour vital to the 
cause he had at heart, and with a cautious step he 
took the direction leading across the river towards the 
ducal palace. 

Just, however, as he turned out of one of the nar- 
rowest streets leading towards the San Miniato, he 
was arrested by the sound of a woman's voice raised 
in a deprecatory and fretful key, and the low curse 
and hush of a man, which came out like the hiss of a 
serpent through the creak of an open window just 
beside him. 

Something familiar in the sound of the woman's 
voice made Dossi stop for a moment longer and listen, 
then bend his head lower and lower, till at length his 
ear was on a level with the open gap left between the 
sashes. 
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"You are playing false, girl. You are reserving 
facts and words. There were other witnesses besides 
you ; your account of the conversation does not tally 
with theirs. You must tell the whole truth or none. 
Come now, take courage, child. What said he at the 
moment that he threw the flower you gave him on 
the ground and crushed it with his foot ? — You must 
tell the whole truth or none. Come now, take courage, 
child. What said he at the moment that he threw 
the flower you gave him on the ground and crushed it 
with his foot ? " 

" I cannot remember, signor." 

Again came the hissing sound and a quick stamp 
on the stone floor inside. " But you shall be made to 
remember. Have you gone mad, Zanina ? or are you 
playing us false at the hour when everything is at 
stake ? " 

" If I am playing false, it is only the trade which 
you have taught me yourself." 

The man's voice rose in such unrestrained threats 
and imprecations at this answer that Dossi ventured 
with his fingers to open the folds of the Venetian 
blind and take a glance at the occupants of the room 
within. 

There was but little light to assist him in his 
research, — one flickering oil- wick in a brass hand-lamp 
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on the table, that was all ; but by degrees, as he 
looked earnestly within, Dossi could discern the form 
of a woman seated on a bench, with her back to the 
opposite wall, her hands clasped on her knees, and her 
head sunk on her bosom in an attitude of listless 
despondency, while by the table on which stood the 
lamp sat a notary with papers before him, a face 
bleached white with passion, and a trembling hand 
that scarce could hold the pen. 

" You persist, then, in refusing to give the necessary 
evidence ? " he asked, striking the paper before him 
with his hand. 

The woman was silent. 

The notary stood up and gathered the papers from 
the table. 

"Then, woman, listen. By your assistance we 
might even at this late hour secure the safety of the 
government, and strike a panic into the hearts of the 
people by capturing one of their most prominent leaders. 
But by to-morrow all may be changed, and when your 
true character is known you will be hunted down the 
streets like a mad dog, and probably pierced to the 
heart by him whom you are now foolishly seeking to 
save." 

The girl raised her head slowly and looked up. 
Dossi recognized the features of Zanina, the flower- 
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girl of Florence. His suspicions, laughed at an hour 
ago by Jacopo, were now confirmed and his worst 
fears realized as, either through a sudden impulse of 
terror, or under the conviction of some powerful emo- 
tion, word by word, without the error of a syllable, 
Zanina retailed the treasonable speeches uttered by his 
friend that evening in front of the Cafe Doni. 

" Ah ! that is well ! Bravo ! Zanina, these words 
of thine will cage our bird, if I mistake not." 

The notary rose, and strapping his papers together, 
moved towards the door. But Zanina cast herself 
forward on the ground in profound despair. 

Dossi dropped the Venetian blind, and stepped 
aside in the shadow of a doorway. "We will nip 
this piece of treachery in the bud, if I mistake not." 

He waited till the valiant notary had passed out of 
sight ; then, turning down the nearest street, he hur- 
ried homewards. 



CHAPTER V. 



DELIVERANCE. 



The morning dawned on Florence bright as its pre- 
decessor. The roofs glistened, the birds sang, the 
river rushed on to the green Cascine like a sea of 
gold ; while Zanina, pale, weak, and dispirited, handed 
in her basket at the gate of the Boboli Gardens to be 
replenished, according to long custom, by the gardener 
within. 

Zanina, the flower-girl of Florence and the spy, 
beautiful, graceful, and young, — who would have 
changed places with her this morning, as with dim 
envious eyes she watched the happy face of a boy 
astride upon the shaft of a waggon, devouring his 
morning meal of coarse bread and white glistening 
onion ? 

"You will have to go to the market for your 
flowers after to-day, I fear, Zanina," observed the 
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gardener as he opened the gate and replaced the 
basket in her hand. " When the swallows forsake the 
country, the sparrows will soon come and build in 
their nests." 

" What meanest thou, Pedro ? — answer me," cried 
Zanina eagerly, suddenly rousing herself from her 
lethargy. 

But the garden-door was shut, and the grating sound 
of the bolt pushed across it from within was her only 
answer. 

After this warning, Zanina almost feared to pursue 
her usual course towards the Piazza Santa Trinity. 
She saw with uneasiness groups gathering on the 
bridge near the palace, and fancied she could discern 
the eyes of all flashing with triumph and scorn cast 
openly towards the ducal mansion. Her uneasiness 
grew upon her so that she sought the most retired 
streets and lanes leading to her destination. She 
crossed the river by the jewellers' bridge, and hurried 
along under the dark arches of the Uffizzi ; but in the 
Grand Square the crowd was already dense, and the 
roar of a thousand voices went up into the sunshine 
overhead. 

"What is it?" asked Zanina of a hump-backed 
peddler, who stood unmoved among the crowd, ex- 
tolling his goods in a cracked tone to the passers- 
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by. " What has happened to cause all this commo- 
tion ? " 

" Why, have you not heard, my child ? There is a 
rumour that the grand-duke has fled." 

" Fled ? " Zanina laid her basket on the ground 
and leaned against one of the pillars. 

" Ay, fled, like a great coward as he is, afraid of 
his pope, and still more afraid of his people. The news 
has come back a quarter of an hour ago across the 
river, and the people, as you see, are gone mad. They 
will never stop till they have drunk some blood to 
quench their thirst. A mob is already hurrying 
down the town to the police-office. Heaven help 
those whom they find to-day in the pay of the 
government ! " 

Zanina cast one quick, imploring glance into the 
peddler's face, and forsaking her basket of flowers, 
pushed forward into the crowd. 

She felt now that she must flee to some place of 
safety, or the rabble, eager for revenge, would be 
upon her heels. But it was difficult to advance ; the 
swarming excited crowd hustled her from side to side, 
and people whose tongues and thoughts were no 
longer held in bondage gave vent to noisy impreca- 
tions or shouts of savage joy. Still with trembling 
knees she pushed forward. 

(746) 8 
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It was not that the life she sought to save was 
sweet to the poor girl this bright spring morning of 
freedom, but that death was terrible. It was the 
hereafter for those whose actions have been false or 
foul which frowned at her through the scorching sun- 
shine, and appalled her in the voice of the multitude. 
All at once there came a lull ; the rabble ceased their 
imprecations, and the people held their breaths to 
listen, as once again, with two solemn booms, the 
Misericordia bell swung its warning cry over the 
town. 

"Ah, misericordia, misericordia mia!" she called 
with white lips as, wild with fright, she rushed down 
one street and up another. It was as the notary had 
said, — she was like a mad dog, rushing hither and 
thither, without other object save to escape from her 
pursuers. 

Suddenly there came a gleam of hope. Could she 
but reach the rallying point of the Misericordia, they 
might extend to her also the arm of mercy. She 
turned almost recklessly into the Piazza del Duomo, 
filled with the densest crowd she had yet encoun- 
tered. 

Pale, panic-stricken, half -fainting, she knew, by the 
yell which greeted her appearance, that the mask had . 
been rent from her face for ever. 
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"Down with the spy! down with the false spy 
Zanina!" 

She staggered a few steps forward, but her limbs 
refused their office : in vain she strove to climb the 
steps of the sanctuary of mercy. " Misericordia, Dio 
mio, misericordia!" burst from her lips. 

The appeal for mercy was heard and answered. 
The door of the Cereria, on whose steps she had 
fallen, opened, and one of the order, enveloped in his 
long black gown and hood of office, hastened to her 
assistance. 

The crowd paused for a moment, accustomed to 
view with reverential awe the garb of this noble body; 
some even crossed themselves ; but a cry of ill-con- 
cealed rage burst from all lips as the hooded figure, 
bending over the prostrate spy, lifted her in his arms 
and carried her within the sanctuary, where, safe 
from the pursuit of the infuriated mob, Zanina lay 
white and trembling at the feet of Jacopo Federighi, 
her deliverer. 

Then the sound of the voice which had many a 
time before spoken to her words of kindness — the 
voice of the man whom she had betrayed only the 
night before — speaking to her now in accents of for- 
giving pity, touched the springs of real repentance in 
her heart, and the spy saw, as by a sudden flash, the 
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horrors of the life she had been leading, and in 
agonized sorrow she sobbed out, "Mercy, mercy, signor. 
I deserve death from you ; but let me not die with 
sin upon my soul. Have mercy ! " and she tried to 
clasp his feet in her heart-wrung prayer for for- 
giveness. 

Federighi raised her gently, and said with grave 
kindness, "My child, ask God's and your country's 
forgiveness, not mine ; it is they whom you have 
wronged by your life of deceit." 

Zanina hid her face as the angry cries from the 
crowd outside again reached her ears through the 
barred door. The deep bell again sounded forth 
overhead, and some of the brotherhood prepared to 
obey its summons. There was no time for delay or 
for lengthy consultation, and after a few words 
interchanged in whispers, Signor Federighi again 
came to Zanina's side. " You cannot stay here, Za- 
nina ; we must convey you to some place of safety. 
I think I know of a quiet house where you would 
be sheltered until the fury of the mob is over. 
Will you trust yourself to me, and do as we desire 
you ? " 

"You are too good, signor!" sobbed Zanina. "I 
will do your bidding, whatever it is." 

"Then you must enter this litter, which we are 
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taking to bring home the sick or the dying who are 
needing us now. You must lie perfectly still, and no 
one will dare to interfere with you." 

Zanina shuddered slightly, but did not dispute the 
words of her deliverer, and entered the litter. 

Thus, borne like a corpse on the shoulders of some 
of the brotherhood, she was taken down the steps on 
which she had thrown herself in her despair a short 
while before, and was carried out through the unsus- 
pecting crowd in the dark narrow box which seemed 
to her as if it might have been her coffin, so entirely 
was she cut off from the tide of human life which 
was surging all around her. 

At length the procession stopped at the house of 
Zarti the jeweller, to which the Misericordia had 
again been summoned ; and here, after a few brief 
words of explanation, the captain of the band gave 
directions that the litter should be carried within, 
and Signor Federighi opened the lid of the box and 
lifted out the terrified Zanina. 

She looked round her in scared bewilderment till 
her eye rested on the well-known and benevolent 
countenance of Zarti ; then, with a sudden rush of 
anguish, the source of which lay deeper than either 
terror or remorse, she exclaimed in broken words, 
" Andrea ! what of him ? Andrea, my beloved ! " 
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"He is dead!" 

Zanina covered her face with her hands, while she 
groaned forth, " Dead ! Now God be thanked, who 
has saved his pure soul from the knowledge of my 
guilt ! " 

" Ay, dead, my child ; and the good wife within is 
even now preparing to follow him, I fear." The old 
jeweller bowed his head low upon the counter before 
him, as the brotherhood, entering the chamber beyond, 
carried forth in the litter the aged partner of his life, 
who was stricken with the fatal fever ; for something 
told him that she would never return. 

For many days, till the wild fury of the populace 
had subsided, old Zarti sheltered the flower-girl of 
Florence ; and the repentance which had begun at the 
feet of Jacopo Federighi, her deliverer, worked on in 
the heart of Zanina while she stayed in this quiet 
home. 

Then at length, when news came of the death of 
the good wife, and the old man was bewailing his 
lonely life, Zanina came to him, and laying her hand 
on his, said, " She gave her life for Andrea, for my 
Andrea ! whilst I only worked sin for him. Do not 
hate me — do not send me away. I will be your 
slave ; only let me live the rest of my life for you." 
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"Poor child! thy repentance is indeed a bitter one," 
said the old man. " Stay, and be as a daughter to me 
until I die!" And Zanina stayed with him, forgotten 
by all others, but devoting herself with quiet self- 
sacrifice to the lonely old man, and looking for for- 
giveness from Him to whom all sinners cry, " Miseri- 
cordia." 



THE END. 
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Under the Microscope; or, "Thou Shalt Call Me My Father." 
By the Author of " Village Missionaries." With Coloured Frontispiece and 
17 Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Stories from the History of the Jews. From the Babylonish 

Captivity to the Fall of Jerusalem. By A. L. O. E. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and 30 Illustrations. Royal i8mo. 
The Storyof a Needle. By A. L. O. E. Illustrated. Royal i8mo. 

WatCh— Work— Wait. A Story of the Battle of Life. By Sarah 
Myers. Royal i8mo. 

Susy's Flowers ; or, " Blessed are the Merciful, for They shall 
obtain Mercy." By the Author of " Hope On," &c With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and numerous Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Sweetest When Crushed; or, The Blessing of Trials when Rightly 
Borne. A Tale for the Young. By Agnes Veitch. Royal x8mo. 

Things in the Forest. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and so Illustrations. Royal i8mo. 

Wings and Stings. By A. L. O. E. With Coloured Frontispiece 

and 16 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

The Swedish Twins. A Tale for the Young. By the Author of 
** The Babes in the Basket." With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. 

The Boy Artist. A Tale. By the Author of " Hope On." With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Little Aggie's Fresh Snowdrops, and what they did in 

One Day. With Coloured Frontispiece and 30 Engravings. Royal x8mo. 

Wonders of the Heavens— The Stars, including an Account 

of Nebulae, Comets, and Meteors. With 50 Engravings. Royal i8mo. 

Wonders of the Heavens— The Sun, Moon, and Planets. 

Their Physical Character, Appearance, and Phenomena. With 46 Engrav- 
ings. Royal i8mo. 
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NEW SERIES OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
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The SeaPCh fOP Franklin. With Engravings from Designs by 

the Artist of the Expedition. ' Foolscap 8vo. 

The Rocket ; or, The Story of the Stephensons, Father and Son. 
By H. C. Knight. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. 

No Gains Without Pains; or, The Story of Samuel Bndgett, the 
Successful Merchant. By H. C. Knight. Foolscap 8vo. 

Truth and its Triumph ; or, The Story of the Jewish Twins. 
By Mrs. Sarah S. Baker, Author of "The Children on the Plains." 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Trots' Letters to Her DolL By Mary £. Broomfield, 

Author of " Daddy Dick," &c. Foolscap 8vo. 
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NEW SERIES OF NINEPENNY BOOKS. 

BY MRS. GEORGE CUPPLES. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece, an Illuminated Side, and 
Numerous Engravings. 18mo. 

Bertha Marchmont ; or, AH is not Gold that Glitters. 

Fanny Silvester ; or, A Merry Heart doeth Good like a Medicine, 

Bluff Crag » <> r » A Good Word Costs Nothing. 

'Hugh WellWOOd's Success ; or, Where there's a Will there's a 
Way. 

Alice Leighton ; or, A Good Name is rather to be Chosen than 

Riches. 
Carry's Rose ; or, The Magic of Kindness. 

Little May and her Friend Conscience. By M. Parrott. 
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NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

18mo, cloth. 

Each with Frontispiece Printed in Oil Colours. 

Amy Harrison ; or, Heavenly Seed and Heavenly Dew. 

Dreaming Susy, and other Stories. 

A Mother's Blessing, and other Stories. 

Children Of the Kingdom, and other Stories. 

The Old Castle, and other Stories. 

Little CrOSS-BearerS, and other Stories. 
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BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
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Illustrated Book of Songs for Children. With Music. 

Edited by the Author of " Hymns from the Land of Luther." Small 4tow 
With numerous Engravings. Price 3s. 

The Illustrated Book of Nursery Rhymes and Songs. 

With Music. With 37 Engravings by Kekley Halswelle. Small 410. 3s. 

Lessons on the Life of Christ for the Little Ones at Home. 

By the Author of " Hymns from the Land of Luther." _ With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and 30 Engravings. Royal x8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Little Lily's Travels. With 30 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. 
Price is. 6d. 

Little Susy's Little Servants. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated. 

Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Little Susy's Six Birthdays. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated. 

Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Little Susy's Six Teachers. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated. 

Royal i8mo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

Hymns for Infant Minds, and Original Hymns for Sunday 
Schools. By Ann and Jane Taylor. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds. By Ann and Jane Taylor. 

With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

Johnny ; or, How a Little Boy Learned to be Wise and Good. By 
Mrs. H. C. Knight, Author of "Jane Taylor: Her Life and Writings," &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. By Ann and Jane Taylor. With 

Coloured Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. Price is. 

Godliness with Contentment is Great Gain. With Coloured 

Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. .Price is. 

Happy Little Children. Their Sayings and Doings. By A. S. L. 
With 17 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price is. 6d. 

The Story Of a Happy Little Girl. By the Author of " Isabel's 
Secret." With Frontispiece. Royal i8mo. Price is. 6d. 

The Cockatoo's Story. By Mrs. George Cupples. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and 12 Engravings. Royal i8mo. Price is. 
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ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GIACOMELLI. 
Royal 18mo, cloth extra. Price la. 6d. 

Songs Of Animal Life. Poems by Mary Howitt. With 90 

Engravings. 

With the Birds. Poems by Mary Howitt. With 90 Engravings. 

With the Flowers. Poems by Mary Howitt. With 100 En- 
gravings. 

Hymns in Prose for Children. By Mrs. Barbauld. With 



100 Engravings. 
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